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I t’s not that opening shot. It’s not that first blast 
of music. It’s not even “A long time ago...” The 
real magic of Star Wars starts even earlier. Before 
everything, the Lucasfilm logo shimmers onto 
the screen with a sparkle of green light. 

Whatever you think of Jar Jar Binks, whether 
or not you’ve still got a place in your heart for Howard The 
Duck and even if you’ve never forgiven him for making 
Greedo shoot first, seeing the name ‘Lucas’ still sends 
a quiver of excitement down your spine. 

Or maybe it’s that first time you got to play Han Solo 
in the playground? All those Sunday afternoons watching 
Raiders Of The Lost Ark^ Or perhaps it’s the things that 
don’t even have Lucas’ name on them at all; the ILM 
designed T-Rex chase in Jurassic Park; Buzz’s first flight 
in Pixar’s Toy Story; that John Williams tune you still hum 
in the shower; a theme park ride, a video game, 
a comic book or an action figure? 

Whether it’s Star Wars, Indy or any of the ever 
expanding universe that keeps our favourite films alive, 
there’s always been one man standing quietly in the 
background, stroking his beard, making magic. 

From his student days when nobody knew his 
name to his recent decision to sell it to Disney for 
$4 billion, welcome to the ultimate celebration of the 
man behind the logo. 

If adventure has a name, it must be George Lucas... 


PAUL BRADSHAW, EDITOR 
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From small town prodigy to Hollywood’s most bankable 
power player. How exactly did George Lucas manage to 

leave the farm and start his own Empire? 

WORDS JAMIE GRAHAM 


/ t’s an irony that the man held 

largely accountable for replacing 
the auteur-driven moral murk 
of New Hollywood with the shiny 
spectacle of blockbuster cinema 
was, at college, the most snobby 
cinephile of all the Movie Brats. 
Obsessed with the figureheads of international 
cinema like Jean-Luc Godard, Francois Truffaut, 
Federico Fellini and Akira Kurosawa, and with 
the American avant-garde films of Stan Brakhage 
and Jordan Bel son, George Walton Lucas Jr 
made non-narrative ‘tone poems’ at University 
of Southern CaKfomia School of Cinematic Arts 
(use), and would later write his third professional 
feature, a small space opera he entitled Star 
Wars, with a poster of Segei Eisenstein glaring 
down at him. 


But until he had a life-risking accident in 
1962, aged 18, he might not have dabbled in film 
at all. Like Martin Scorsese (priest) and David 
Cronenberg (scientist), Lucas was headed on 
a different path before obeying the call of cinema - 
in his case it was racing cars. This shy, nerdy 
college kid haunted the underground circiiit until 
he flipped his automobile and decided a career 
behind a camera might be a safer option. Bom 
(May 14, 1944 - if only it had been May 4) and bred 
in California, he enrolled in USC in 1964, where he 
became friends with classmates John Milius and 
Walter Murch, and student filmmaker Steven 
Spielberg, He graduated in ‘67, only to re -enrol 
as a post-graduate in order to make more shorts: 
Electronic Labyrinth/THX 1138: 4EB won the 
National Student Film Festival in 1968, and the 
prize was an internship at Warner Bros, where » 
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ITje Man And His Dream 




The Class Qf^ 

What happened to George's 
best pals from USC? 


Randal Kleiser 

Shared a dorm room with George and joined 
his 'Dirty Dozen' clique of filmmaking dorks 
on campus. After graduating, he went on to 
direct musical classic Grease (1978), Brooke 
Shields' castaway turkey Blue Lagoon (1980) 
and always forgotten Disney sequel Honey, 

I Blew Up The Kid (1992). 

Walter Murch 

Leaving school to join Lucas at American 
Zoetrope in 1969, Murch mixed the sound 
for Francis Ford Coppola’s The Rain People 
before going on to become one of the most 
respected editors in the business- working 
on everything from The Godfather and 
The English Patient to this summer’s Brad 
Bird sci-fi, Tomorrowland. 

Hal Barwood 

Writing the screenplay for Spielberg’s 
Sugarland Express and Close Encouters 
Of The Third Kind, Barwood co-directed 
Dragonslayer before leaving the movies 
and joining Lucasarts as a developer and 
project-designer (best known for heading up 
Indiana Jones And The Fate Of Atlantis). 

John Millius 

Hollywood's own rebel leader (and the 
inspiration for Walter’s character in The Big 
Lebowski), Millius has served as writer or 
director on some of the most iconic films 
of the ’70s and ’80s, including Dirty Harry, 
Jaws, The Wind And The Lion, Apocalypse 
Now, Red Dawn and Conan The Barbarian. 

Steven Spielberg 

Not an official member of the Dirty Dozen 
(or even a graduate of USC), Spielberg and 
Lucas became fast friends in 1967 after 
a student screening of E/ecfromc Labyrinth: 
THX1138 4EB. Partnering up for Raiders Of 
The Lost Ark \r\ 1981, the pair would work 
together on and off for the next 30 years 
and remain best friends. 



he watched Francis Ford Coppola direct family 
fantasy Finian’s Rainbow. A relationship was 
formed that w'ould prove key to Lucas getting 
a foothold in Hollywood. 

It was a bumpy start, mind. With Coppola 
acting as executive producer and guarding him 
from the Warner execs, the young director shot 
and edited (in the attic of his home) a feature that 
appalled the suits when they got to see it in 1970. 
THX 1138 told of a dystopian future ruled by 
android police, where the population’s emotions 
are suppressed with mandatory drugs, and sex is 
prohibited. Aesthetically daring and cold to the 
touch, it was re-edited by the studio, with four 
minutes removed. (Lucas’ full version was released 
after Star Wars' success in 1977, while a Director’s 
Cut emerged on DVD in 2004, replete with CGI 
jiggling.) THX 1138 bombed, its $2,437,000 box 
office causing Warner Bros to pull the plug on 
their deal with Coppola’s burgeoning studio 
American Zoetrope. “Tliey had no idea what they 
said ‘yes’ to,” Lucas later shrugged. “When they 
saw THX, they closed the place down.” 

No second acts in American lives? Think again. 
“Don’t be so weird... make a warm and funny 
movie,” advised Coppola, and Lucas had just 
the ticket. American Graffiti would be his US riff 


on Fellini’s Italian youth flick / Vitelloni, only 
incorporating everything he knew from his owm 
college days: hot- rods, rock ‘n’ roll and Modesto, 
California. Set in 1962, on the eve of Kennedy’s 
assassination and the Vietnam War, it would track 
a group of cruising, boozing adolescents over one 
rites-of-passage night, and it would be careful to 
glow with the nostalgia of innocence. This, Lucas 
felt, would set it apart from other New Hollywood 
films: “It had become depressing to go to the 
movies,” he noted, the start of a sea change that 
would alter cinema as we knew it. (Tliat said, the 
old Lucas can be detected in American Graffiti’s, 
freewheeling narrative and his keenness to street 
cast roles; Fred Roos, casting director on The 
Godfather, must receive much of the credit for 
putting together a fresh-faced ensemble that 
included Harrison Ford, Ron Howard and 
Richard Dreyfuss.) 

Shot for $775,000 over 28 days in June and 
July of 1972, American Graffiti’s parallel vignettes 
were beautifully stitched together by Verna Fields, 
who was awarded an Oscar nomination and would 
win three, years later, for editing Jaws. And yet, iS 
bizarrely. Universal executive Ned Tanen wanted | 
the picture re -cut, and stipulated it should be S 

released on TV, Coppola, acting as producer, “ 
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1944-1977 



I discovered that making a positive film is 
exhilarating,” he said. Let Scorsese make Taxi 
Driver, Coppola, jipocalypse Now; he would revert 
to the classic hero's journey as a farm boy saves 
a galaxy far, far away. 

A 13-page treatment had turned into 
a rough-draft screenplay which featured The Sith, 
The Death Star and Annikin Starkiller by 1974, and 
the script was on its fourth draft when principal 
photography began on March 22, 1976. By now it 
boasted the catchy title of ‘The Adventures Of Luke 
Starkiller, As Taken From The Journal Of The 
WhUls, Saga 1: The Star Wars’, which would be 
truncated to ‘Tlie Star Wars’ during production, 
then Star Wars. Legend has it that the power- 
corrupted Emperor was based on President Nixon, 
while maverick pilot Han Solo nodded to Coppola 
and Luke was an idealised version of Lucas 
himself. What is certain is that Lucas showed the 
film to his Movie Brat buddies with black-and- 
white footage of WWII dogfights standing in for 
the space battles, and everyone considered it 
a disaster - bar, naturally, Spielberg, who said, 

“It’s gonna make $100m.” 

Try $775m. The shy kid who could barely 
comiTiunicate to actors had morphed into a power 
player. An extraordinarily rich power player, 
for Lucas had accepted just $165,000 to develop 
and write the script, and to direct, in return for 

“/ discovered 
that making 
a positive film 
is exhilarating* 

GEORGE LUCAS 


stood firm, and American Graffiti opened in 
theatres on August 1, 1973, its $S5m box office 
taking everyone by surprise. The critics loved 
it too, with Variety praising its “outstanding 
empathy and compassion”, and Roger Ebert 
tagging it a “milestone”. 

Lucas was laughing all the way to the 
bank. Having formed production company 
Lucasfilm Ltd in 1971, he made an estimated 
$7m for himself from American Graffiti’s 
success and now had Alan Ladd Jr at 
Twentieth Century Fox desperate to 
greenlight his next project. He was already 
working on ‘The Journal Of The Whills, in 
which an apprentice named CJ 
Tliorpe trains as a Jedi-Bendu 
space commander under the 
tutelage of Mace Windy. It 
would blend fairy tales, 
morality myths. Flash Gordon, 

Buck Rogers, 2001: A Space Odyssey, 

Bond, westerns, pirate movies 
and - a holdover from college-kid 
Lucas - Kurosawa’s The Hidden Fortress 
into a space opera that would do for 
kids what American Graffiti had done 
for teens. “When I did Graffiti, 


the merchandise and sequel rights. Fox had 
thought him naive - toys were never ready for 
distribution until 18 months after a movie is out, 
and sequels don’t make money. What’s more, 
should Lucas need any more millions, he had 
formed effects house Industrial Light & Magic 
to make Star Mirs; it would of course build 
creatures and worlds in myriad 
blockbusters to come. 

Back in 1977, though, the 33-year-old 
filmmaker must have wondered how 
he could ever follow Star Whrs. The 
^ reverse of the bullish Coppola, Lucas 
was a worrier who spent any success 
waiting for the bubble to burst. 
Who could be sure if the Star 
Wars sequels would be able to 
repeat the original’s success, 
and what if no one wanted to 
see a ’30s -flavoured serial 
adventure starring an intrepid 
archaeologist? He’d written 
‘The Adventures Of Indiana 
Smith’ in 1973 but shelved it for 
Star Wars, and his best friend Steven 
Spielberg didn’t even like the 
character’s name... 



Lucas short, Electronic 
Labyrinth; THX 1138. 



Lucas Starts 

George made more films in college 
than he did after he graduated... 


Look At Life (I96S) 

Running time: 1 minute 
Lucas' debut is a fast montage of iconic 
‘60s photos set to a percussion soundtrack. 
Very studenty, but very confident. 

Herbie (1966) 

Running time: 2 minutes 25 seconds 
An abstract black and white jazz film that 
streaks lights and reflections to a Herbie 
Hancock score. 

Freiheit (1966) 

Running time: 2 minutes 48 seconds 
“Lucas" (no first name) directs his first drama 
foilowlng a student as he tries to escape 
across the East/West German border. The kid 
gets shot and a load of voices start talking 
about the academic virtues of freedom. 

1 : 42.08 (1966) 

Running time: 8 minutes 
George's slick senior project at DSC is a 
“nonstory visuai tone poem", Lucas marshals 
a 14-man crew to capture the loud, dusty 
beauty of the racetrack -with a raft of 
‘cockpit’ shots paving the way for his 
X-wing action scenes. 

The Emperor (1967) 

Running time: 24 minutes 
Not an origin story about Senator Palpatine, 
“The Emperor” was the nickname of California 
DJ Bob Hudson, a radio comedian that gave 
Lucas and co-director Paul Golding the 
inspiration for their student documentary. 

Anyone Lived In A Pretty 
How Town (1967) 

Running time: 5 minutes 
Lucas takes E.E. Cummings’ poem and turns 
it into an excuse to shoot random street life 
scenes around his coilege campus. Things get 
really weird when an unnamed photographer 
starts stalking a young coupie (while Ron 
Burgundy plays the jazz flute...). 
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Is George Lucas’s first full-length movie an art house 
misstep on the road to cinematic greatness, or a natural 

precursor to Star Wars? 

WORDS DAVE GOLDER 


long time ago in a filmmaking 
landscape far, far different to the one 
we have today, a young George Lucas 
created an art house movie flop that 
nearly scuppered his career and almost 
closed a studio. The movie was THX 1138 and it’s all 
too easy to assume that, had it been a success, the 
whole course of film history may have changed; 
that Lucas would have continued to direct arty 
movies (maybe even Apocalypse Now) and Star Wars 
would never have happened. 

Or maybe not. Because as stylised and cryptic 
as THX 1138 may appear, it also clearly contains the 



seeds for not just Star Wars, but for many of 
Lucas’s other projects as well, both as director 
and producer. Don Pedro Colley, who played 
a hologram in THX 1138, even recalls that while 
shooting was in full swing, “On several occasions, 
George talked about a series of films he wanted 
to make - kind of a running chronology based on 
one theme. He wanted to release a new episode 
each year for 11 years.” Okay, so that’s not quite 
how Star Wars eventually panned out, but what else 
could the fledgling director have had in mind? 

But at the time, Lucas was being celebrated as 
a precocious new filmmaking talent and he’d 
fallen in with a crowd that many felt were set to 
revolutionise the way films were made. Ultimately, 
Lucas did exactly that, but perhaps not in the way 
many expected back in 1971. 

In the mid ’60s, Lucas had been the star pupil 
on the groundbreaking filmmaking course at the 
University of Southern California (USC), creating 
short films that won aw'ard after award at student 
film festivals. Francis Ford Coppola (who would go 
on to direct the Godfather trilogy and Apocalypse 
Now) had graduated from the rival University of 
California, Los Angles (UCLA) a few years before. 


and had been working for Roger Corman on low 
budget horrors. Coppola had become a bit of 
a legend as the young upstart who had managed 
to break into the “old” Hollywood studio system, 
which was on the brink of dying out. The meeting 
of these two young filmmaking whizz kids came 
about almost by accident. 

SOMEWHERE OVER THE RAINBOW 

In 1968, Lucas won a scholarship to work at 
Warner Brothers for six months as a student 
observer. Unfortunately, this coincided with the 
old regime at the studio, under Jack Warner, 
imploding. Lucas had been looking forward to 
working in the company’s famous animation 
department, but that was closed down the very 
day he arrived and precious little else was in 
production either. Lucas recalls being taken on 
a depressing tour of empty studios. The only movie 
on the lot at the time was Finian’s Rainbow, a cheapo 
musical being made on leftover sets from Camelot 
with a low cost, young director at the helm - 
Francis Ford Coppola. 

So, by default, Lucas found himself working 
on Finian’s Rainbow and an instant rapport formed 
between the student and the director. 
Coppola admits this was partly because 
Lucas was the only other person on set 
anywhere near his age, but they also 
developed a mutual respect. Coppola told 
Lucas that he could stick around as long 
as he came up with “one great idea a day”. 
To Coppola’s surprise and delight, the 
student filmmaker obliged and a lifelong 
friendship was forged. 

Coppola, though, had a vision. 

Spurred on by the success of Ea^ 

Rider - which had been made for 
a pittance but accumulated over $60 
million at the box office and, crucially, had 
reached a huge youth audience - Coppola 
wanted to form his own filmmaking 
collective outside of Hollywood, creating 
edgy, eclectic cinema. This would » 
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Certificate 15 Running time 35 mins 


George Lucas’ vision of the future is 
a much more frightening prospect 
than his "Long time ago". Existing 
under an oppressive, collectivist 
regime enforced with sedatives and 
surveillance, the titular character 
(Robert Duvall) works on a production 
line (apparently manufacturing 
C-3POs) before emotion gets him in 
a whole pile of trouble. Perhaps known 
best for its distinct lack of visuals-the 
seemingly endless white expanse 
the rebels are exiled to - it puts 
atmosphere ahead of dynamism, as 
well as dropping a few big hints at the 
greatness to follow. Dan Slessor 


THX 1138 


Film 











“It stopped the 
festival. You could 
hear a pin drop...” 

STEVEN SPIELBERG 


eventually develop into his infamous San 
Francisco-based American Zoetrope company. 

His first step was a movie called The Rain People, 
which was basically a road movie without a script. 
A bunch of actors {including Robert Duvall) and 
crew clambered into a van and set off across the 
country making up the film as they went. 

Coppola was also keen for Lucas to make 
a movie and conned Warners into stumping up 
some money, which would give Lucas time to write 
a script. “I said, ‘Well, we could get money in the 
budget for you to do a documentary on The Rain 
People, but really you should be writing your 
script*,” recalls Coppola. 

THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 

The script was THX 1138, a big screen expansion 
of a IS-minute student short Lucas made while at 
use, Electronic Labyrinth THX 1138 4EB. It began 
as a one page outline by classmates Walter Murch 
and Matthew Robbins about a man escaping from 
an Orwellian underground society. When they 
tired of the idea, Lucas leapt on it. He expanded the 
idea into a full script - though there’s no actual 
dialogue, just layers of sound and disembodied 
announcements - then shot the film himself. The 
result was an award-winner that caused a stir 
among his contemporaries. Steven Spielberg recalls 
seeing the original THX at a student short film 
festival: “It absolutely stopped the festival. 
Whatever was happening that night... you could 
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hear a pin drop in that theatre. It was the greatest 
incentive from one film student to another I’d ever 
been gifted with.” 

Thanks to Coppola, Lucas had the chance to 
turn his shoid into his first feature. But it was 
a troubled rebirth from the beginning. Coppola 
told Lucas, “You can’t be a director unless you can 
write a script,” despite Lucas’s warnings of his 
shortcomings as a writer. When Coppola saw 
Lucas’s first attempt, he had to admit, “You’re right, 
you can’t write a script.” So Lucas teamed up with 
Murch to thrash out another draft. 

This was the draft Coppola took to 
Warner Brothers, who rejected it. 

That didn’t put him off, as Lucas 
recalls: “Francis said, ‘Forget about 
that. [Warners] are being bought out. 

What we’ll do is wait until these new 
guys come on board; we won’t tell 
them that this has already been 
turned down. We’ll pretend we’ve 
already started it.’” 

In fact, the day the new regime 
took over at Warner Brothers, 

Coppola managed to convince the 
new bosses to sign up to a seven- 
picture deal with his new production 
company - American Zoetrope - 
although only one script was ready, 

THX 1138. The new Warner bosses 
were keen to work with such enfant 
terribles as Coppola and Lucas, 
expecting films with the youth 
appeal of Easy Rider. 

Instead, they were to get a bizarre, 
willfully obscure and rather grim SF 
tale about a society of shaven-headed 
worker drones in a dystopic, Big 
Brother future. A film that was, 
indeed, no easy ride at aU. 


Lucas was keen to give the science fiction 
project a unique, documentary look and 
considered filming on location in Japan, but then 
Coppola gave him his budget - $777,000.77, This 
made foreign shoots impossible, so Lucas began 
rewriting the script to make use of futuristic 
locations in and around San Francisco - including 
the then half built BART subway system. 

However, the Japanese influences remained. 

As co-writer Murch puts it, “Japanese films 
interested us because they were made by a culture 

for itself. The problem that George 
and 1 had with science fiction films 
that we saw is that they had to 
explain these strange rituals to you, 
whereas a Japanese film would just 
have the ritual and you would have to 
figure it out for yourself.” 

Lucas also opted for a very 
controlled, Japanese style of shooting 
with hardly any camera movement. 
This was married with documentary 
style lighting, which relied on 
available light rather than elaborate 
studio rigs. This all helped create the 
look of a “used future”; instead of 
gleaming, new, pristine technology, 
the future of THX 1138 was rather 
grimy and lived-in. This was to 
become the new standard visual 
language for science fiction in the 
’70s, including Star Wars. 

Lucas has said, “THX 1133 was 
a parable about the way we lived in 
the ’70s - it wasn’t about the future,” 
and indeed, the film tackles the 
subject of consumerism and the 
disposable society; THX buys 
products that he simply throws away 
when he gets home. The movie is also 



When Warner Brothers 
took control of THX 
1138 away from George 
Lucas, the studio 
bosses, including John 
Cal ley, tried to enforce 
a number of alterations 
and cuts. One thing they 
thought was that the 
“freaks^' seen towards 
the end of the film 
(some of them played 
by little people, of 
course, this being 
a George Lucas film) 
should instead be 
placed right at the 
beginning, to capture 
the audience^s 
immediate interest. 
Lucas refused, but since 
then he has used the 
phrase ^'putting the 
freaks up front'^ as 
a euphemism for the 
stupidity of studio suits. 
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THX 1138 


deliberately obscure, because Lucas was not 
interested in making a mainstream film. And yet 
there are undeniable thematic links with his later 
films, especially the small guy fighting against an 
oppressive empire. “It’s about being trapped in 
a cage with the door unlocked, but being unwilling 
or afraid to open the door and go out,” reckons 
Lucas. But in the end, the little guy, THX, does 
open the door and - like Luke Skywalker, Willow 
and even the son of a Modesto office supplies 
manager who escaped small town America to 
become the bi^est film producer in the world - 
manages to break free. 

Lucas asked Robert Duvall - with whom 
he’d worked on The Rain People - to play the 
eponymous character and Duvall, flattered to be 
a lead role, agreed. Donald Pleasence was cast as 
the SEN, partly because his career was in a bit of 
a lull, so they could afford him. Lucas, however, 
soon became frustrated with the veteran actor’s 
habit of not learning his lines. Because finding 
professional extras who would shave their heads 
in return for a minimum wage proved difficult, 
patients at a drug rehabilitation centre were paid 
$30 a day to have their locks lopped off and bulk 
up the crowd scenes on set. 

Waiter Murch remembers the shooting of 
THX - which ran from 23 September to 12 
November 1969 - as being like a “very big student 
movie”. Lucas often had barely more than a couple 
of hours to shoot in some locations. The main set 
was a 360- degree, all-white space, which gave 
some of the crew the equivalent of snow blindness. 

24 HOUR ARTY PEOPLE 

The subsequent editing process was just as avant 
garde. Murch and Lucas worked in the attic of 
Lucas’s Mill Valley home, Lucas cutting the film 
during the day and Murch editing the sound at 
night. Often they would only meet over breakfast 
or supper to discuss what they’d been up to. 

’Tlie completed film was shown to an 
underwhelmed Warner Brothers. “There was 




nobody in the room, I must confess, who thought 
they knew what to do with THX 1138,’' said head of 
production John Galley. Even worse, they hated all 
the other six scripts from the fledgling American 
Zoetrope (one of which included Apocalypse Notv, 
which was then to be directed by Lucas) and they 
cancelled the entire deal, demanding that Coppola 
return the advance they’d given the company. 

Warners then requested another screening and 
Lucas, fearing that the studio would attempt to 
take control of the film away from him, made sure 
some of his filmmaker pals stood outside the 
projection room, ready to snatch back the spools as 
soon as the screening was over. Eventually, though, 
Warners legally forced Zoetrope to hand over the 
film and began to demand cuts. Lucas ai^ed 
against them, to no avail; ‘“There was no point for 
them to do it, other than to exercise some power 
and say, ‘We can screw around with your movie, so 
we’re going to. We don’t understand it. We don’t 
want to understand it, but if we cut five minutes 
out of it, we’ll make it shorter.’” 

Lucas also angrily equated the situation to 
someone taking your daughter away, saying that 
they could improve her by cutting off one finger. 

Warners let the film slip out rather than 
actually distributing it and box office returns were 
predictably low. But many future directors, 
including Spielberg, Frank Darabont and Martin 
Scorsese, caught it and were impressed: “It was one 
of the greatest science fiction films I’d seen,” 
enthused the Jaws helmer. In the decades that 
followed, THX gained bona fide cult status, 

American Zoetrope survived (though perhaps 
not quite in the bohemian fonn Coppola envisaged) 
and Lucas went on to create Star Wars. Notably, 
though, he was to have few dealings with Warner 
Brothers for the rest of his career. 
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Whenever you see the number 
1138, if s never a coincidence... 


AMERICAN GRAFFITI 

The licence-plate of 
Paul Le Mat’s coupe 
is THX-1138 


RAIDERS OF 
THE LOST ARK 

German voice heard 
through an intercom: 

“ Ei ns-ei ns-drei-acht” 


RETURN OF 
THEJEDl 

The number 1138 is 
written on the side of 
Boushh’s helmet 


INDIANA JONES AND 
THE LAST CRUSADE 

Roman numerals in 
Dr Jones’ Grail Diary; 

MCXXXVIll 


THEPHANTOM 

MENACE 

The serial number of 
the battle droid that 
Jar Jar hits is 1138 


THE MATRIX 

Digits fill the screen 
after Neo makes his 
last phone call, with 
1138 the brightest. 


MONSTERS, INC 

The number written 
on the uniform of the 
CDA agent is 1138 


OCEAN'S ELEVEN 

The code used to 
crack the safe is 1138 


DISTRICTS 

Thetimecode on 
the camera in the 
opening shot 
records 11:38 


INDIANA JONES A ND 
THE KINGDOM OF 
THE CRYSTAL SKULL 

The licence- plate of 
the hotrod in the 
opening scene is 

THX-1138 
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For American Graffiti, Lucas took a break from sci-fi and went 
back to his roots. Dystopian futures might be fine for the festival 
circuit but the people wanted sex, drags and rock’n’roll... 
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AMERICAN GRAFFITI 


ANYQMII'/HO knows their LUCAS 
is aware offrc^stranga component 
nostalgia is to his vision, *ln^SNi[f#r ^s he 
presented a more personal period pTdt? 
than American Graffiti. The film that put 
him on the map, it casts a loving eye on the 
early ’60s in Any town USA, looking into the 
lives of a mismatched group of teens on the 
cusp of transitioning into adulthood, unsure 
about what comes next. A gorgeously 
evocative work tinged with both hope and 
melancholy it is arguably the 'deepest’ film 
in Lucas’ canon, and its recognition as a 
modern classic is well deserved. Dan Slessor 


Certificate PG Running time 112 mins 




AMERICAN GRAFFITI 




"THE MAN 
TURNED OUT 
TO BE UNLI KE 
ANY DIRECTOR 
I’D EVER MET’ 

Ron Howard 


B y 1969, Lucas was broke. Having 

spent all his money on THX-1133, 
he didn’t even have enough to buy 
a festival pass to Cannes to see his 
own film being screened. Blowing 
his last dollar on a trip to Europe 
anyway, he snuck into the screening 
and bumped into United Artists producer David 
Picker, somehow convincing him to give him 
$10,000 to develop a new script. The pitch? 

“A rock ’n’ roll movie that takes place in the ’SOs 
that’s about cruising and music and DJs”. 

Lucas hired former USC classmate Willard 
Huyck and his wife Gloria Katz to rough out 
a treatment, but they soon left for other projects. 
Versions were written and re-written, money was 
wasted, Lucas was “destitute’ again and UA started 
getting spooked. Re-enter FVancis Ford Coppola. 
Still mentoring Lucas (and giving him a job on The 
Godfather directing the newspaper montage scene), 
Coppola was enough of a name to convince 
producers to stump up $700,000 for a 28-day 
shoot - even if they saw the still un-finished script 
as nothing more than a musical montage. 

Using Coppola’s Godfather casting agent, Fred 
Roos, Lucas started looking for his young stars. 
First up was TV child star Ron Howard. “I went 
for a meeting and the man turned out to be unlike 
any director I’d ever met,” remembers Howard, 

“he was wearing a school jacket and he had 
a beard. We did cold readings, improvisations, 
video tests, everything. Five interviews and six 
months later 1 was cast.” 

Cindy Williams, Candy Clark, Paul Le Mat 
and “Ricky” Dreyfuss soon followed, which left 
the role of cocky drag racer Bob Falfa. “1 already 
knew Harrison Ford,” says Roos, “he’d done some 
carpentry for me...” Then on the point of giving 
up acting for good. Ford initially turned down 
the offer because he was earning more money 
making tables. 


“George was so quiet I didn’t know which 
one he was,” laughs Ford, remembering his Erst 
audition, “but once shooting began he was working 
his tail to bone. It was such a low-cost production 
that we didn’t have a camera car, for example. 

We had to haul the cars on a trailer we’d rented 
from U-Haul, then we took the trunk lid off so the 
sound man, the cameraman and Geoige could all 
crouch in the trunk. I remember a scene where 
we had to circle the block again and again and 
again. Afterward, we went up to the camera car 
to see how it had gone and George had fallen 
asleep in the trunk.” 

Cinematographer Haskell Wexler, who was 
busy shooting commercials at the same time, flew 
up to act as the film’s visual consultant, helping the 
strained budget by showing Lucas how to shoot 
‘day for night’ to free up some of the schedule. 
Boasting 41 songs on the rolling soundtrack, Lucas 
also developed (close friend) Martin Scorsese’s 
ideas from Mean Streets to create a juke-box cinema; 
something that inspired the style of TV shows, 
adverts and films for generations to come - even 
if it did eat up most of his budget securing the 
rights to Beach Boys songs. 


Somehow, Lucas finished the film on time 
(with only one cameraman getting run over), but 
his problems were only just getting started. With 
the studio hating the first cut and demanding 
changes, Coppola ended up screaming at 
executives in the lobby, threatening to buy back 
the whole film and distribute it himself. “They 
wanted it shorter,” Lucas remembers bitterly, stung 
for the second time after the THX 1138 fiasco, “but 
there was a Writers Guild strike on, and 1 couldn’t 
go on the lot. So they cut five minutes out of it, and 
I was furious,” Star Wars fans who still think Han 
shot first should look to Lucas’ first betrayals to 
understand why he became so protective of his 
work in later years - if anyone was going to tamper 
with his films again, it was going to be him. 

What’s more, Lucas was right. Met with 
sensational reviews and making the studio more 
than $50 million in rentals (still one of the biggest 
returns in Hollywood history), American Graffiti 
tapped into a vein of teenage nost algia that 
audiences were desperate to recapture. Just as 
Star Wars would offer an escape from the economic, 
social and political 
uncertainty of the 
late ’70s four years 
later. Graffiti 
reminded people 
of what they were 
leaving behind - 
a neon dreamland 
of cars, milkshakes 
and rock’n’roll. 

Lucas proved 
himself more than 
capable of giving 
the people what 
they wanted - now 
he just had to 
work out what 
they needed... 
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o money. Nosuppor 
How exactly did George Lucas manage to beat the odds 
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arch 1977. George Lucas 
invites a group of close 
friends, including 
Steven Spielberg and 
Brian De Palma, to his 
studio in San Anselmo, 
north of San Francisco. 
The plan is to riew' 
a rough cut of Star Wars, 
the film that Lucas has 
been agonising over for the past two years. Also 
present is Alan Ladd Jr, the sole executive at 20th 
Century Fox, who’s been consistently supportive 
of Lucas’ project in the face of scepticism and 
contempt from the rest of the board. 

As the screening proceeds, the audience 
squimis with embarrassment in their chairs, and 
when it ends there’s a long, appalled silence. It’s 
broken by a cackle of laughter from De Palma. 
“George,” he announces gleefully, “it’s gibberish!” 


Many a director, at this point, might have 
contemplated suicide. But Lucas had already 
hit that low point of utter despair during the 
nightmare of shooting the film in Tunisia when 
every possible thing seemed to be going wrong. 

By now, having survived the worst, he was buoyed 
by the sense of unstoppable conviction that had 
sustained him through every disaster. No matter 
:what De Palma or anyone else thought. Star Wars 
Was going to be one of the biggest smash-hit 
movies of all time. He was George Lucas. And 
the Force was with him. 

In retrospect, it’s amazing that Star Wars ever 
got the greenlight from Fox. Lucas’ original plan 
had been a feature based on the Flash Gordon comic 
strips he had devoured as a boy. When he found 
that Dino De Laurentiis held the rights to Alex 
Raymond’s strips and wasn’t planning to 
relinquish them, Lucas set out to write his 
own space opera. “I realised that I could make >> 
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up a character as easily as Alex Raymond, who 
took his character from Edgar Rice Burroughs,” 
he later explained. “It’s your basic superhero in 
outer space. I realised that what 1 really wanted 
to do was a contemporary action fantasy”. 

'Tine outline he sent to his bemused agent, Jeff 
Berg, early in 1972, was a saga set in the 33rd 
century entitled The Story of Mace Windu, which 
kicked off: “Mace Windu, a revered Jedi-bendu 
of Opuchi who was related to Usby CJ Thape, 
a padawaan learner of the famed Jedi...” 
‘Gibberish’, in this instance, wouldn’t seem too far 
off the mark. Under Beil’s tactful guidance, Lucas 
radically reworked his story, tightening the plot 
and rewriting his early drafts. But he also tipped 
into the mix a whole load of other elements from 
much weightier sources than Alex Raymond or 
Tarzan writer Burroughs. 

A hefty dollop of Arthurian legend went in, 
Westerns and swashbucklers. Samurai movies, 
Jungian archetypes, ., An omnivorous reader and 
a keen student of comparative religion, Lucas drew 
on texts like Carlos Castaneda’s mystical Tales Of 
Power and Joseph Campbell’s influential survey of 
world mythologjf. The Hero With A Thousand Faces. 
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All these ingredients were stirred up into a grand 
ftitixristic-heroic'mystical brew now called (this, 
at any rate, was a distinct improvement) Star Wars. 
“It’s all the things that are great put together,” 
enthused its creator. “It’s not like one kind of 
ice cream but rather a very big sundae...” 
Contractually, Universal had to be offered first 
lick. Ned Tanen, Universal studio head, took one 
shuddering look and turned it down ~ much to 
the relief of Lucas, who ’was still smarting from 
the studio’s grudging handling of his previous 
movie, American Graffiti. Alan Ladd Jr, head 
of production at Fox, was far more on Lucas’ 
wavelength, sharing his passion for old movies. 
After listening to the pitch, he told him, “I don't 
understand this movie but I trust you and I think 
you’re a talented guy. I’m not investing in this 
script. I’m investing in you? In the long rim, his 
investment would pay off — though his faith 
would be sorely stretched. 

In May 1975, armed with a contract and an 
initial budget of $8 million — which, to the alarm 
of the front-office bean-counters, would very soon 
rise to more than $10 million — Lucas and his 
producer Gary Kurtz flew to London to book 























TTje Man And His Dream 
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‘1^ made this nume by me 

seat of r^y pants...” 

George Lucas 


a studio. They settled on Elstree, which offered 
large spaces that could be rented wall-to-wall with 
the producers bringing in their own technicians. 
This suited Lucas just fine. 

With the studio secured, they could start 
casting. To keep the budget under control, Lucas 
chose three relative unknowns for his principals. 
Harrison Ford, playing cynical smuggler Han Solo, 
had worked for Lucas before, with a supporting 
role in American Graffiti. As damsel-in-distress 
Princess Leia, Lucas cast a genuine Hollywood 
princess: Carrie Fisher, daughter of Eddie Fisher 
and Debbie Reynolds who had appeared briefly 
in Hal Ashby’s Shempoo. Mark Hamill, chosen as 
clean-cut hero Luke Sky walker, had only done 
television. All three, though excited by the concept 
of the movie, were horror-struck by some of the 
dialogue. Ford point-blank refused to speak some 
of his lines, famously telling Lucas, “George, you 
can type this shit, but you sure as hell can’t say 
it.’ Hamill, more ready to please, devised 


a compromise: “Geoi-ge, how about I do the 
dialogue, but I won’t listen to it?’’. 

Given such unknown leads, Star Wars needed 
at least one big name in the cast to play Luke’s 
wise old Jedi mentor Obi-Wan Kenobi. Lucas had 
initially thought to offer the role to the great 
Japanese actor Toshiro Mifune —logically enough, 
given that he’d lifted much of his plot from one 
of Mifune’s most successful films, Kurosawa’s 
Samurai actioner The Hidden Fortress. But by 
chance, Alec Guinness was in town, making 
a rare visit to Hollyw^ood to appear in Murder 


By Death, Neil Simon’s clunky spoof of an Agatha 
Christie-style thriller. To Lucas’ awed surprise, 
Guinness expressed interest in the role — it wasn’t 
often he was offered a spot of swordfighting. But 
not for a regular salary. Making the shrewdest deal 
of his career, Guinness held out for a share in the 
profits: 2 1/4 per cent of the producers’ 40 per cent. 
Gross, of course. 

Back in London, Lucas found his C-3P0. To 
play the anxiety-prone golden droid he cast 
Anthony Daniels, a classically trained young stage 
actor with well-honed mime skills — crucial, given 
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that his face would be 
invisible behind the robot’s 
mask. Not that Daniels was 
initially keen on the job. No 
great fan of science fiction 
(he had walked out of 2001 
and demanded his money 
back), he was less than 
delighted at the thought 
of playing a robot. But 
something in Threepio’s 
beseeching character 
appealed to him. He soon 
began to realise what he’d 
let himself in for when he 
started visiting Elstree for 
costume fittings. “I quickly 
got used to the idea that it 
wasn’t going to be a glamorous experience. My 
first-ever visit to a film studio had me standing 
almost naked, in a room covered in protective 
polythene, with two plasterers slapping me all over 
with Vaseline and cling film and then throwing 
handfuls of plaster at me!” 

Worse was to come. Threepio’s completed 
costume was flown straight out to Tunisia after 
a single knockabout fitting session. “It just didn’t 
work. I kept smashing into things. I couldn’t have 
been more cackhanded and physically inept It was 
a very strange experience — almost like pomo. You 
had all these men looking at you doing something 
completely wrong. And then the costume just 
disappeared — freighted up and sent to Tunisia. 
That night I slept very badly. I was thinking, What 
on earth have I done? I have no idea how to do 
this:” He wasn’t the only one. 

n 22 March 1976, shooting began on 
^ ■ location deep in the Tunisian desert, 

■ B standing in for Luke’s home planet of 

B Tatooine. Gary Kurtz had allowed 11 

days for this shoot - nowhere near 
enough, as it turned out. For a start, against all 
Lucas’ expectations, it rained. Torrentially. Trucks 


got bogged down in rivers and salt lakes 
materialised overnight. Once the rain stopped, 
a sandstorm blew up and lasted a week. Food 
and accommodation ranged from vile to 
unspeakable, and pretty well everyone came 
dowm with stomach problems. Lucas was in 
a state of near-panic. “I made this movie by the 
seat of niy pants,” he later confessed. “I didn’t 
really know what I was doing...” 

The British crew weren’t much help. Lucas 
wanted Geoffrey Unsworth, who had shot 2001, 
as his Director of Photography. But Unsworth 
was otherwise engaged, and instead Lucas chose 
Gilbert Taylor, a rather less easygoing character. 
Taylor had also worked with Kubrick, on Dr 
Strangelove, and had developed a lasting aversion 
to US directors. Sensing Lucas’ fear and 
inexperience, Taylor did little to disguise his 
contempt for the project, and the crew largely 
followed his lead, refusing to work a moment 
beyond union- sanctioned hours. And Anthony 
Daniels was stiU experiencing problems of his own. 
Not only was Threepio’s costume agony, taking two 
hours to put on, constricting and pinching him at 
every moment, but he couldn’t bend his knees or 
see objects on either side of him — let alone eat or 




We all know Artoo-Detoo as this cute, 
chirpy little robot, perpetually burbling 
and bleeping. So it comes as a surprise to 
learn that much of the time he was a silent, 
empty canister, being pushed around by 
some guy with a broomstick. Which gave 
Anthony Daniels, as Threepio, something 
of a problem... "In the script," says Daniels, 
"there was this great relationship between 
Artoo and Threepio. So to arrive on the set 
and find this object, and realise that it had no 
life whatsoever -that threw me. Sometimes 
Kenny Baker’s inside it, but then there's 
nothing he can do when he is. And there 
were no sounds. They were dubbed on six 
months later. “So what I got from filming was 
this outstanding loneliness- which actually 
did help the character because he’s a very 
forlorn, bereft person -when you’re out 
in the desert, a long way from the camera 
and your best friend is a coffee pot. You see, 
most of the time Kenny's not in it. Artoo's on 
a piano wire being pulled or being poked by 
a broom handle off-camera. Or sometimes 
the back panel’s open and someone’s got his 
arm through it. So you’re having to pretend 
there isn’t somebody fisting this robot. 
Difficult not to giggle. But I had lines to say 
and no one responding to me. I’d manage it 
for a while, then think, ‘I don’t know where 
I am.’ So I started to write dialogue for him - 
approximations of our conversations. I did 
ask George to at least go ‘beep-beep’, from 
behind the camera so I’d get some response. 
So in the next take there’d be this long 
pause, then, ‘Oh, uh, yeah... Er, beep.’ He 
was so un enthusiastic. It was the last thing 
he wanted to do. But years later, making 
Jedi, with a tiny crew out in Death Valley, 
shooting the road to Jabba's palace, 
they were setting up the camera ^||||| 
and I was walking along by | ^5^ 

myself rehearsing. I said a line V 

and suddenly from somewhere 
behind me comes, “Bee-beep. . 

Bee- bee-beep.' I turned round ' 

and there's George squatting 
alongthe ground being . 

Artoo. There were 
only about lOof 
us out there, and 
he felt so relaxed 

that he became WmffB 

Artoo- Detoo for 

a moment. \ ^ 

Its still one * * '' ^^1 

of my best ^ > ' — 

memories of ^ v ' ' ' 

the whole thing.’’ ' '\W >• “w 
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“Jf there was a way tonial^ 
a film without actors, T thinli 

Qeorge would do it...” 

MarkHamill 


pee. “I didn’t have a dresser, I had somebody 
from the props department who was good with 
things — because I was now a thing, you see. 

Like his fellow actors, Daniels was getting very 
little from his director in terms of encouragement. 
Notoriously, Lucas isn’t a director itirrch given to 
communicating with his actors, and his usual 
technique involved mumbling his way through the 
set-ups and hiding back behind the camera. Mark 
Hamill once prophetically remarked that, “if there 
were a way to make a film without actors, I think 
Geoi^e would do it...” 

Things scarcely improved back in London. 
Having been plagued with rain in the African 
desert, the Star Wars team found themselves back 
at Elstree, sweltering through Britain’s hottest 
summer in years. The special effects, already 
jerry-built - “made from Popsicle sticks and Scotch 
tape,” as Mark Hamill put it - began to fall apart in 
the heat. Lucas, seeing the gap between his dream 
and the reality steadily widening, became even 
more morose and uncommunicative, and his health 
began to deteriorate. “You know you’re never going 
to get 100 per cent of what you imagine,” he told 
his then-wife Marcia, “but you think maybe you’ll 
get 70 per cent or 80 per cent. I’m getting 40 per 
cent - every day.” 


With the cast convinced they were trapped 
in an unmitigated disaster, a mood of hilarious 
incredulity prevailed. Most of the time, they were 
obliged to act into the void, reacting to non-existent 
events. Carrie Fisher, having to express horror as 
her home planet of Alderaan was destroyed, found 
herself emoting to “a blackboard with a circle 
drawn on it and a bored Englishman holding it 
up”. Harrison Ford was interview^ed by a reporter 
from the BBC who asked what the picture was 
about. “I sat there with this microphone in my 
face and realised 1 didn’t know w^hat the fucking 
picture was about!” says Ford. 

If one person can be credited with saving 
Star Wars, it would be John Williams. Given the 
material that had aroused De Palma’s mockery and 
had further appalled the board of Fox when Alan 
Ladd Jr screened it for them, Williams came up 
with a rich, majestic, swashbuckling score that 
paid unashamed homage to classic Hollywood 
composers like Max Steiner and Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold. Furnished with Williams’ stirring 
music, Dolby sound and special effects that, in 
that pre-CGI era had been painstakingly rejigged 
by Lucas’ then new Industrial Light & Magic 
lab, the film sneak-previewed on 1 May 1977 in 
San Francisco. 
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Lucas, Kurtz, Ladd and editor Paul Hirsch 
lurked anxiously at the back of the cinema, not an 
unchewed fingernail between them. The lengthy 
intro-crawl - “A long time ago in a galaxy far far 
away...” - caused a few puzzled murmurs. But 
when Princess Leia’s fleeing craft was followed by 
Darth Vader’s destroyer, its vast bulk moving in 
from overhead to engulf the screen, there was 
a collective gasp followed by wild cheering. 

“I didn’t expect that,” Ladd recalls. ‘Tt brought 
tears to my eyes. They cheered and screamed.” 

The cheering and screaming hardly stopped. 

Not at that screening, nor at the premiere on 
25 May in Los Angeles, nor at all the other 
screenings, as the excitement fanned out across 
the globe. The critical reception was mixed - and 
would continue to be. In 1997, when the movie 
was released in its Special Edition format. Time’s 
Richard Corliss wrote: “Tlie sets were Formica, 
the characters cardboard; the tale had drive but 
no depth, a tour at warp speed through an 
antiseptic landscape.” Lucas, like his audiences, 
was “a perpetual adolescent”... 

But Geoi^e could afford to shrug at his 
detractors. By the end of 1977, the film had grossed 
a staggering $193.5 million in box-office receipts, 
making it the biggest money-making movie in 
Hollywood history. Fox shares soared on the 
stockmarket. They might have soared yet further 
had the studio, thinking it small potatoes, not 
granted Lucas full merchandising rights. 

Lucas had won. The Empire had lost. And 
the unprecedented movie phenomenon that 
was Star Witrs was underway... 
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The Dam 
Busters (i9ss) 

Famously, the first 
rough cut of Star 
Wars didn^t have 
any special effect 
shots -with Lucas 
cutting away to 
dogfight footage from 
The Dam Busters and 
633 Squadron, Vet 
Busters was dearly 
more than just 
a placeholder, with 
big chunks of dialogue 
lifted directly from 
the classic WWiI 
movie (*'Look at the 
size of that thing!*'). 



BEFOREA LONG TIME AGO, LUCAS TURNED TO THE CLASSICSFOR INSPIRATION, 

WORDS PAUL BRADSHAW 



Lawrence Of 
Arabia (1962) 

Visually, Star Wars is pure 
David Lean. Long iens 
framing and sharp blue/ 
white desert lines, not to 
mention the shot-matching 
editingtechniques. 

A lifelong fan of Lean's 
work, Lucas paid direct 
tribute in Attack Of The 
Clones f shooting a Theed 
palace scene in the same 
room (and angle) as 
Lawrence’s Army HQ, 




Metropolis (1927) 

More of an obvious 
influence on city planet 
Coruscant in the prequels, 
Fritz Lang’s silent 
masterpiece stiil piayed 
a huge part in the original 
triiogy- in everything 
from Vader/Luke*s 
prosthetic hand (mirroring 
Rotwang’s black robo-fist) 
to the specific design 
of C-3P0, modelled so 
closely on Maria’s 
robo-double that some 
of the early concept art 
(see page 63) is aimost 
indistinguishable. 











Triumph Of The WilUms) 


Fair enough, some of 
the pomp comes from 
Ben Hur (1959), but a lot 
more comes from Leni 
Riefenstahl’s infamous Nazi 
propaganda film - not least 
in the heroic/scary medal 


ceremony at the close of 
A New Hope and the use of 
the name ‘stormtroopers’. 
With the allegories piled up 
by the end of the original 
trilogy, Star Wars basically 
looks like WWII in space. 
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The Wizard 

OfOz (1939) 

Obi-Wan’s Wicked Witch 
‘cloak-crumple^ death? 
Threepio as the tin-man? 
Jawas as munchkins? 
Chewie as the Lion? There's 
plenty of odd details that 
suggest similarities with 
MG M's vintage musical, 
but the broad strokes are 
enough - with a farm kid 
swept away from their aunt 
and uncle to adventures 
beyond the clouds. 



Flash Gordon (m6) 

Lucas took more than a was the fairytale aspects 

few cues from the original of classic sci-fi in general 

serial, including his famous that grounded Lucas' ideas 
opening ‘crawl’, the soft about modern myth - a 

wipes between scenes and world where technology 
the design of Bespin. But it is the new magic. 



The Searchers (i9S6) 

Scorsese turned John 
Wayne's vengeful Western 
anti-hero into Travis Bickle, 
but Lucas made him into 
Luke Skywalker- returning 
to his dusty desert 
homestead to find his 


whole family murdered 
and deciding to spend the 
rest of his life fighting the 
good fight (unlike his Dad, 
who did the same and 
spent the rest of his life 
being bad...). 



A longtime admirer of 
Japanese director Akira 
Kurosawa, Lucas' saga is 
steeped in samurai 
imagery. But it was The 
Hidden Fortress that 


made the biggest single 
impression -the story of 
two plucky peasants 
charged with carrying 
hidden documents to 
a rebel army. 



I 


Casablanca 

(1942) 

An even bigger 
influence on Raiders, 
there’s no doubt that 
Harrison Ford owes his 
career to Humphrey 
Bogart -with shady 
characters like Signor 
Ferrari (Sydney 
Greenstreet) morphing 
into Jabba The Hutt and 
Han's entrance in the 
cantina coming straight 
out of Rick's Cafe. 






2001: A Space Odyssey (ms) 


Without 2001, Star Wars 
wouldn't have been made. 
Lucas desperately wanted 
Kubrick's FX guru Brian 
Johnson to work on his film, 
but he was committed to TV 


series Space 1999 (another 
inspiration). Nevertheless, 
the technical leaps and 
bounds made by Johnson 
and Douglas Trumbull made 
Lucas’ vision possible. 
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'nje Man And His Dream 



From Tatooine in Tunisia to Chewie in a chair, we 
head behind-the-scenes on the Star Wars saga. 



Above: Filming 
the first meeting 
of Luke and Obi-Wan 
in Tunisia for 
A New Hope. 

Right: More Tunisian 
escapades as Lucas 
directs a couple of 
stormtroopers for 
the first film. 

Opposite: A droid 
production line. 




’ ^ . 
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'Hje Man And His Dream 




Left: C-3P0 has 
a helping hand to 
get into position 
for A New Hope, 

Right: Richard 
Marquand, director 
of Return of the Jedi^ 
poses with a camera- 
hogging AT-5T in the 
background. 

Bottom; FX guru 
Dennis Muren is 
on hand to give the 
fearsome rancor 
its close-up. 
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Left: Phil Tippet 
with an empty 
Ewoksuit. 

Right: Ralph 
McQuarrief working 
on concept art. 

Below: Irvin 
Kershner directs 
Carrie Fisher for 
one of the Hoth 
Rebel base scenes 
in The Empire 
Strikes Back. 




Above; Dennis 
Muren with the 
biggest star of 
The Empire Strikes 
Back, the AT-AT. 

Above right: The 
Empire Strikes 
Back director Irvin 
Kershner tails 
Chewbacca through 
the next scene. 

Right: Jabba's 
barge from Return 
OfTheJedL 
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y 1978, George Lucas’s name was 
on everybody’s lips. Star Wars: 
Episode IV - A New Hope had 
bedome the highest-grossing 
film ever made ($775m at the 
worldwide box office), won six 
Academy Awards, and even 
inspired a quick-off-tlie-mark spoof {Hardware 
Wars, one of Lucas’s favourites). And with the 
movie world at his feet, Lucas had three projects 
he wanted to focus on: the next two instalments of 
his Star Wars trilogy, and an adventure movie 
following a hero called Indiana Smith. 

There were early hiccups, though. Lucas okayed 
1978’s Star Wars Holiday Special, a TV tie-in that 
reunited the-key players for a Chewbacca-centric 
story that drew considerable criticism. “If I had the 
time and a sledgehammer, I would track down 


every copy of that show and smash it,” Lucas later 
said, clearly regretting his decision to let US 
network CBS roam free in his universe. 

Problems also arose around the script for Star 
Wars: Episode V - The Empire Strikes Back. Lucas 
hired one-time sci-fi novelist and screenwriter 
Leigh Brackett to develop his 55- page story 
treatment, but when she delivered the script in 
February 1978, he was unhappy. “I felt that it went 
in a completely different direction,” Lucas said, and 
when Brackett tragically died of cancer that same 
year, the project stalled. 

Meanwhile, Lucas was busy developing 
Raiders Of The Lost Ark, a concept he’d come up with 
in 1973 while working on American Graffiti. Again 
drawing on his love of 1930s film serials and 
Saturday matinees. Raiders would be an expansive 
adventure story in which, as Lucas later recalled, >> 
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Star Tours in 
Disneyland. 


RIDE ALONG 

Lucas likes to oversee every corner 
of his empire, especially those that 
take him to Disneyland... 

Star Tours 

Disneyland, Anaheim 

Replaced by the snazzier 3D Star Tours - 
The Adventure Continues, Lucas designed 
the original motion simulator in 1987 to take 
riders on a wayward holiday shuttle to 
Endor- eventually getting caught up in the 
rebel attack on The Death Star. 

Indiana Jones And The Temple 
Of The Forbidden Eye 

Disneyland, Anaheim 

Opened in 1995, Spielberg and Lucas 
designed a dark ride that told a whole new 
Indy story in ride form. Guests board military 
jeeps and 'drive' through a crumbling 
temple - before an animatronic Dr Jones 
swings in to save the day. 

Indiana Jones Et Le Temple 
Du Peril 

Disneyland Paris 

Lucas planned a whole Indiana Jones land 
at the newly opened Eurodisney in 1993, 
but settled instead for a runaway mine car 
roller-coaster that mimics the big set piece 
from Temple Of Doom. 

Indiana Jones Epic Stunt 
Spectacular! 

Disney's Hollywood Studios 

Exec produced by Lucas, the 25-minute live 
stunt show recreates action scenes from 
Raiders Of The Lost Ark in front of 2150 
people. Planes explode, trucks flip, nazis brawl 
and 'Indy' rapels into the audience. 

Captain EO 

No longer in operation 

Replaced in 1996, Disney’s lavish Michael 
Jackson 3D musical had a stellar production. 
Produced and written by Lucas, directed by 
Coppoia and scored by James Horner - Jacko 
moonwalked through a bizarre space opera 
that now only exists on YouTube. 


“the hero gets beat up... and he 
actually continues through the 
movie looking beat up.” Escaping 
to Hawaii for a much -needed rest 
in the wake of the Star Wars furore, 
Lucas met up with friend Steven 
Spielberg, and the two chatted 
about the concept while soaking 
up the sun. 

Spielberg loved all but one 
thing - the name Indiana Smith, 
which Lucas changed to Jones. The 
name change was the least of his 
problems. Numerous writers and 
directors had showed an interest in 
Indy, but they’d aU “sort of fiddle 
with it and drop out to do 
something else”, Lucas remembers. 
The one thing Lucas knew for 
certain was that he’d had enough 
of the director’s chair. After being 
admitted to hospital with hyper- 
tension during ^4 New Hope’s frantic 
production, Lucas was more 
interested in developing stories 
and putting projects together 
than handling the day-to-day 
running of a movie set. 

It was a decision that would 
affect the next 20 years of his 
career, in which he produced 20 
movies, three TV shows and 
directed nothing. Meanwhile, 
Skywalker Ranch began 
construction in 1978, and would 
become home to Lucasfilm, 
Industrial Light & Magic and 
video game division LucasArts. 

Later in ‘78, encouraged by 
Spielberg to keep developing 
Indiana Jones, Lucas found 
a saviour for both his Indv and 


becoming the highest -grossing film of 1980 with 
a domestic haul of $209m. Somewhat souring the 
success, though, was Lucas’s clash with the 
Director’s Guild Of America over Empire’s lack of 
opening credits - then an industry requirement. 
The DGA fined him $250,000 and, in further proof 
of his independent streak, Lucas quit the guild. 

Just a year later, in 1981, Raiders Of The Lost Hrk 
bowled into cinemas, directed by Steven Spielberg 
and introducing yet another iconic hero from the 
Lucas stable. It all but confirmed that his decision 
to oversee movies from the producer’s chair was 
the right move. “Steve [Spielberg] can direct and 
produce things - 1 can’t,” Lucas admitted. “But 
I can produce four or five things at once.” 

A period of creative prosperity followed. Work 
on Star Wars: Episode VI - The Return Of The fedi 
had already begun in 1980, with Lucas again 
providing funding while also working on the script 
with Kasdan. He even shot some second unit 
himself when it looked like the film would go over 
schedule. It became the most successful of the films 
in the original Star Wars trilogy, raking in $47Sm at 
the US box office and eaming more favourable 
reviews than Empire Strikes Back, though popular 
opinion has mellowed in the intervening years. 


Empire Strikes Back scripts in the form of 
screenwriter Lawrence Kasdan, who reworked 
Brackett’s ESB script, and Lucas’s subsequent 
redraft. Meanwhile, Lucas hired his old movie 
professor, Irvin Kershner, to direct. Following 
Kershner’s death in 2010, Lucas praised his 
contribution to the Star Iffjrs -verse. “I needed 
someone I could trust, someone I really admired 
and whose work had maturity and humour. 

That was Kersh all over,” he said. 

Despite going over-budget and over- schedule. 
Empire Strikes Back was a phenomenal success. 


YOU’RE NOT 
GOING TO GET 
ANYWHERE 
WITHOUT 
WORKING 

HARD” Geoi^ Lucas 
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Indiana Jones And The 
Temple Of Doom and (right) 
Return Of The Jedi 





With Star IVars complete, Lucas began 
developing other story ideas he’d placed on the 
back burner. First on his list was a fantasy concept 
he’d initially conceived in 1972. Entitled 
‘Munchkins’, the movie would eventually become 
Willow, an epic, Tolkien-inspired fairytale in which 
a Hobbit -like hero goes on a quest to defeat an evil 
queen. During the Jedi production, Lucas went to 
Warwick Davis with the lead role of Willow 
Ufgood. And, having seen ILM’s post-production 
work on Cocoon, Lucas approached its director, 

Ron Howard, to direct. 

Still emerging as a filmmaker finding his 
feet, Howard quickly signed on. “It was {Lucas's] 
story and I was very much under his wing and 
really revelling in that and growing from it,” he 
later recalled. Though Willow was a financial 
disappointment (it went on to become a cult 
favourite among kids of the ’80s), it was just the 
start of Lucas’s delve into fantastical worlds. 

In 1984, he contributed to the creation of the 
Captain EO theme park ride at Disneyworld, which 
starred Michael Jackson and was directed by 
^ Francis Ford Coppola. Then, in 1987, Lucas and his 
S team at ILM created the graphics for the Star Tours 
< simulation ride, w^hich whisked participants off to 


PRESS START 

When George got his game face on. 

Back in 1982, when kids were still just 
starting to play Donkey Kong Jr., Lucas 
decided to branch out into videogames. 
Pioneering home entertainment for the next 
few decades, the 'Lucasarts’ division was 
responsible for some of the biggest leaps and 
bounds in the industry - as well as some of 
the coolest titles. 

Star Wars provided the obvious fodder, 
with the likes of Star Wars: X-Wing, Rebel 
Assault and The Knights Of The Old Republic 
leading the company right up to Star Wars: 
Angry Birds. There were adaps of most other 
Lucasfilm productions too (including the 
LEGO Indiana Jones series) but the real trails 
were blazed in the adventure arena with 
original titles like Monkey Island, Grim 
Fandango, Manic Mansion and Sam And Max 
Hit The Road practically responsible for 
inventing the genre - and keeping it alive. 


a galaxy far, far away. (He also sold The Graphics 
Group, a VFX division at Lucasfilm founded in 
1979, to Steve Jobs in 1986 for a cool $Sm. It later 
became Pixar.) 

Meanwhile, in 1986, Lucas produced Jim 
Henson’s Labyrinth and Marvel adap Howard The 
Duck. While the former - which he helped edit, 
Lucas’s favourite part of movie- making - went 
a similar route to Willow, the latter was a box 
office bomb, and the only movie Lucas has ever 
expressed remorse over. “My greatest regret in my 
career is that John [Landis] was unable to direct 
Howard The Duck," he said. “The movie would 
have been far more successful and saved me the 
years of hardship following its release.” 

Though Lucas’s output in this period enjoyed 
varied levels of success, many of his projects later 
found a home among cult lovers. And Lucas 
learned a vital lesson. “Working hard is very 
important,” he says. “You’re not going to get 
anyw'here without working extremely hard.” 
Having helped nurture a new generation of 
filmmakers, though, Lucas was ready to tackle 
something big that was all his own. On 1 November 
1994, he began writing Star Wars: Episode I - 
The Phantom Menace... 
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After the global success of A New Hope, 
Lucas is faced with a dilemma: how to 
foUow up one of the most successful movies 
of aU time. The answer? Give the fans more 
of what they loved first time aroimd. Only 
this time, make it bigger, faster, more 
expensive. Much more expensive... 


WORDS PHILIP KEMP 







ay 1979. George Lucas flies 
over from California to Elstree 
Studios, just outside London, 
to see how Irvin Kershner’s 
getting on with directing The 
Empire Strikes Back, He’s joined 
by Lawrence Kasdan, the film’s 
screenwriter. Lucas has good 
reason to worry — the 
production’s way over schedule 
and way, way over budget. 

And this time round, it’s Lucas ‘ own money 
that’s on the line. 

But having entrusted Kershner, his former 
teacher, with the job of directing, he’s resolved not 
to interfere. So he and Kasdan quietly stand back 
and watch. After a bit, they look at each other in 
bewilderment. Neither of them recognise a word 
of the dialogue they’re hearing. “George was very 
worried about seeming intrusive," Kasdan recalls. 



“So I said nothing and George said nothing, and 
the scenes that have bothered me the most were 
shot while George and I stood there on the stage.” 

Lucas had embarked on Empire with 
enthusiasm — but also a few misgivings. The 
gargantuan success of the first Star Wars movie had 
flabbergasted everyone, even its only begetter. 

So to find himself the maker of the most successful 
movie in the history of Hollywood — a movie, 
furthermore, which almost overnight had spawned 
a massive interna tional cult with legions of devoted 
fans — threw him for a loop. Demand for Star Wars 
merchandise was reaching the point of frenzy. To 
his dismay, Lucas had also become a celebrity, with 
imaginative accounts of his personal life splashed 
all over the tabloids. And how could any sequel 
possibly match up to the expectations raised by 
such a phenomenon? 

Still, a sequel or two there had to be. It was what 
he had always dreamed of doing — and, in any >> 


% 
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case, the fans would settle for no less. Besides, 
under the terras of the deal with Fox, if the first 
sequel wasn’t made within a certain period of time 
all rights would revert to them. Having been 
burned in his prior dealings with studios, Lucas 
had negotiated his Star Wars contract to ensure 
that he — not Fox — would be in charge of 
the sequels. His independence had been 
hard-fought and there was no way he was 
about to cede control of his baby. This time 
round, he was in a position to finance the 
filming himself, without any intervention 
from the studio. Fox’s role would be 
Umited to distributing, for which it 
would receive a handsome slice of the 
profits. But all the creative decisions — 
from production to marketing to 
advertising —would be made by Lucas 
and his team, effectively cutting Fox 
out of the filmmaking process. The 
studio screamed in outrage, 
but it had little choice. The 


contract only allow^ed it first refusal — if it didn’t 
like the deal, Lucas could simply take his gravy- 
train franchise elsewhere. Less than a decade after 
making his first feature film, Lucas had fought and 
won the battle to have complete creative control... 

All the principal cast from the first movie 
(barring only Peter Cushing) came on board for 
the sequel, although not everyone arrived with 
total enthusiasm. Mark Hamill, Carrie Fisher 
and Harrison Ford, struggling unknowns the 
previous time around, were now star names, 
even if none of their careers had quite taken off 
as they’d hoped. Hamill, his performance as Luke 
Sky walker widely mocked as wooden, had been 
injured in a serious car crash, Fisher had been 
spending time with the likes of John Belushi, 
indulging a major drugs habit. Even Ford, the most 
clearly destined for stardom of the trio, had scored 
nothing but a handful of foigettable movies (plus 
a bit part in Apocalypse Now). Unlike Hamill and 
Fisher, he hadn’t contracted for the two sequels 
and now he started making conditions. “He 
wanted Han Solo to be more Clark Gable-like 
and roguish,” says Empire producer Gary Kurtz. 
Like most actors, he was also a little worried 
about being stereotyped,” 

Alec Guinness, having had his character 
Ben Kenobi killed off (much to his relief, he 
later claimed), was needed only to put in 
a few brief, ghostly appearances in 
the sequel. “It’s dull, rubbishy 
stuff,” the cantankerous actor 
later commented, having seen 
his lines, “but seeing what 
I owe to Geoige Lucas, 

I hadn’t the heart to 
refuse!’ The only 
significant addition 
to the cast was Billy Dee 
Williams, acclaimed for 






his performance in the Billie Holiday biopic Lady 
Sings The Blues, as Han Solo’s old sparring partner 
Lando Calrissian. Williams’ presence, Lucas 
hoped, would appease those who had reproached 
him for creating a Star Wars universe where all the 
humans (and humanoids) were white. 

With the trauma of directing Stars Wars still 
fresh in his mind, Lucas decided he wouldn’t direct 
either of the sequels. “As a director, I wanted to 
do everything,” he explained. “It’s very hard for me 
to delegate things to other people. Well, the best 
way to do that is to take one step back and be 
forced to delegate everything and see if I could 
stand it”. His choice as director of Empire, rather 
unexpectedly, was Irvin Kershner, who had been 
his tutor at the University of Southern California 
film school. Twenty years older than Lucas, Kersh 
(as everyone called him) was an intellectual, a Zen 
Buddhist, a vegetarian and an accomplished 
classical violinist. His previous directorial record 
included no si-fi movies nor — rather more 
ominously — any big-budget work, and he had 
a reputation as a maverick. But then that may well 
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have appealed to Lucas, who for all his newfound 
wealth still saw himself as a rebel outsider putting 
one over on the big evil empire of Hollywood. 

To script Empire, Lucas called in the veteran 
Leigh Brackett, Howard Hawks’ favourite 
screenwriter and scribbler of The Big Sleep, Rio 
Bravo and The Long Goodbye. Lucas didn’t realise 
who he was hiring, knowing Brackett only as an 
author of pulp sci-fi novels “You mean you’re that 


Leigh Brackett?” he gasped when he found out 
who she was. Alas, Brackett was already ill with 
cancer and died soon after delivering her first 
draft, which Lucas wasn’t entirely happy with, 
Lawrence Kasdan, who had just handed in his 
script for Raiders Of The Lost Ark, was invited to 
take over.” You haven’t even read Raiders," he 
objected. "What if you don’t like it?” “If I don’t like 
it,” Lucas retorted, ‘Til call you up tonight and 
cancel this offer...” 

On the strength of the continuing success of Star 
Wars, still pulling in audiences on its re-runs, Lucas 
negotiated a loan from the Bank of America in Los 
Angeles to cover Empire's projected budget of $15 
million — although this had risen to $18.5 million 
even before Kershner, with his cast and crew, 
arrived in the tiny Norw^egian town of Finse in 
March 1979 to shoot the film’s opening scenes set 
on the ice planet of Hoth. The gods of weather had 
never smiled on Star Wars. In Tunisia, the first film 
had bogged down in the wettest weather to hit the 
desert in 50 years, then sweltered in England’s 
hottest summer on record when the shoot moved 


to Elstree. Now Norway experienced its coldest 
winter for decades, with midday temperatures 
falling to 20 below zero. Much of the time, 
bKzzards put paid to filming, “We’d be shooting 
near the glacier top and it would be relatively clean 
recalls Gary Kurtz. “Then within is minutes, the 
snow would dose in on us and you couldn’t see 
two feet in either direction.” 

When the unit got back to Elstree, they 
encountered a force yet more unforgiving than 
the Nordic winter: Stanley Kubrick. His production 
of The Shining had occupied Elstree for over a year. 
In January a fire at the studio had gutted his main 
set, slowing his progress even further. The Star 
Wars unit, with so many complex sets to build, 
sat gnawing their nails while Kubrick took his 
leisurely time. “He was easily two, maybe three 
months behind,” says Kurtz. “Every time I saw 
him, I said, ‘Stanley, you’ve got to get off that stage. 

I have a set to build: And he said “Just a few more 
days. I’ve just got to finish up a few things!” Since 
Kubrick saw Lucas as an upstart whose movie had 
trounced 2001 at the box office, he was in no mood 
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to co-operate. By the time he finally quit Elstree, 
Empire’s budget had ballooned to $26 million. 

With filming at last underway again, further 
delays were caused by Kershner’s miprovisational 
style of direction and his desire to explore and 
deepen the relationships between the characters. 
Every scene had been carefully storyboarded by 
Lucas, but that didn’t stop Kershner coming up 
with what he saw as a better idea at the last minute 
— and encouraging his actors to come up with 
ideas and dialogue changes of their own. Anthony 
Daniels adored working with him. “Kersh was 
magical on the set, alive and dynamic. He’s a very 
thoughtful person and could give you a rationale 
on any given moment of the movie. Wonderfully 
communicative — but he sometimes got a little 
over- enthusiastic without realising the effect on 
budget and on schedules. He loved everything 
I did, slightly non -specifically, and he just liked 
me being around because 1 was good for his 
humour. So he’d put C-3PO in scenes with nothing 
particular to do — with the effect of slightly 
trivialising the character.’” 

Some of the on-the-spot rewrites were 
undeniable improvements. At the crucial point 
when Han Solo is about to be frozen in carbonite 
to be delivered up to Jabba the Hutt, Kasdan’s script 
had Princess Lela tell hmi,”l love you. I couldn’t tell 
you before, but it’s true.” To which Han Solo 
responds, “Just remember that, cos I’ll be back.” 
Neither Ford nor Fisher liked this exchange, 
finding it out of character. Once they were 
through reworking it, Leia simply says,”I love 
you,” and Han, memorably laconic, comes back 
with, “I know.” Mark Hamill, always accident- 
prone, sprained his ankle and wrenched his 
thumb, later describing the making of Empire as 
“nine months of torture”. His scenes with Yoda 
contributed to his misery. A 30- inch -high puppet 




THE MOMENT; “What know you of 'Ready'?” 

Yoda urges Luke to concentrate, teaching 
him to try and find his inner calm. The whole 
concept of handed-down Jedi knowledge 
(The Force) is Buddhist. Further flabbergast 
your loved ones by mentioning the Force-like 
theories of transcendental philosopher Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

INSPIRED BY; Zen 

Zen Buddhists believe that enlightenment 
is found through personal insight and self- 
mastery. Students are "awakened" in this by an 
experienced teacher who encourages them to 
cultivate self-awareness through breath- — 
counting, chanting and self-discipline. 

THE MOMENT thingsJedi 

Rack up them 

parallels. Elite order, ^ 

emphasis on self- 

knowledge and inner 

strength, altruistic nature, 

the use of massive great swords... 

INSPIRED BY: 

The Knights Templar Mw: 


Early on in the Crusades, a band of knights 
formed a righteous warrior order to protect Holy 
Land pilgrims from the dastardly infidels who 
dared to defend their own country. Unlike other 
monks, they mixed all that spiritual awareness 
stuff with being really good at fighting. 


THE MOMENT: Darth’s pesky kid 

Before his final redemption, Darth Vader 
seemingly has no problem with killing his own 
child to ensure the survival of the Empire -as 
seen in the Cloud City confrontation, which 
also represents a bit of a descent into the 
underworld for Luke. Two myths forthe 
^ ^ price of one then. 

INSPIRED BY: Cronos’ 
unlucky kids 
Greek god Cronos was 

k completely paranoid about 

any of his children growing up to 
succeed him as the leader of the Gods. 
So he ate them all. Apart from 
Zeus, who was h idden by 
his mum and eventually 
returned to kill his 
^ cannibal dad. 




THE MOMENT; Luke enters the Cave of Evil 

On Yoda's insistence, ourspace-herotakesa big 
step of faith and confronts an evil double, which 
he must destroy. 

INSPIRED BY: The Sacred Grove 
As part of the call to adventure, your classical 
hero is obliged to travel into dangerous, uncertain 
territory - as a way of receiving knowledge that 
will instantly transform him and aid the quest/ 
search/calling. 
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THE MOMENT; Luke takes down the AT-AT 

After his Snow Speeder is shot up, Luke 
Sky walker uses his harpoon to hoist himself 
up before lobbing an explosive into the belly 
of the beast Courage and ingenuity triumphs 
over brute strength. 

INSPIRED BY: Little hero takes on big monster 

Most notably, David and Goliath, George and the 
dragon.., Also, the Nemean lion from Greek myth 
- with skin so tough that no known weapon can 
pierce it, Hercules uses its own claws for kill-stabs 


-I 












with FVank Oz’s arm up its skirt and four 
additional Muppeteers operating its workings 
wasn’t his idea of the perfect co-star — and in any 
case, he was having to address half his lines to 
a plastic bucket standing in for the wizened Jedi. 

“I was the only human being on the call sheet for 
months,” Hamill recalled. “It would say: ‘Acton 
Mark Hamill. Part: Luke. Props: Snakes, lizards, 
robot, smoke machine, Gila monsters,” 

Back in California, Lucas had problems of his 
own. Having shifted the resources of Industrial 
Light & Magic from Los Angeles to Marin County, 
he was desperately trying to get it up and running 
to handle Empire’s unprecedentedly complex 
special effects. At the same time, the Bank of 
America, alarmed at the film’s spiralling budget, 
was giving him a hard time. Wlien the budget rose 
to $30 million, the bank, astoundingly, announced 
they were calling in the loan. Lucasfilm president 
Charles Weber couldn’t believe his ears. “I said, 
‘How can the largest bank in the business, with 
the sequel to the most successful movie ever, be 
wanting to puU my loan?’ And they said they had 
a new credit manager with one rule — if the budget 
doubles, he pulls the loan. So I was stuck trying to 
make a million-dollar payroll by Friday.” 

So when Lucas revisited Elstree in June to 
view Kershner’s rough cut, the immense pressure 


THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 



he was under was 
taking its toll. And he 
was none too pleased 
with what he saw^ on 
the screen. “He had a 
huge row with Kersh 
and myself,” producer 
Gary Kurtz recalls. 

The end result was 
that Lucas took the 
footage away and 
drastically recut it 
the w'^ay he thought 
it should be. The result, 
according to Kurtz, 

“was problematic. 

There was no timing, 
no measures at all — it 
was like an MTV show. But it was just an 
overreaction — he was under a huge amount of 
stress? Once he’d calmed down, Lucas conceded 
that he’d gone too far. “I’d struggled to get this 
thing in shape,” he later admitted, “but they were 
right. It didn’t really work very well. That was 
what made me angry - I couldn’t make it work.” 
Following some suggestions from Kershner, 
Lucas finally re-cut the film and found that 
“it came together beautifully”. 


At the spanking new ILM facility in San 
Rafael, California, security was intense. With 
rabid fans eager for the least snippet of advance 
information, internal security locks were fitted 
on each individual office and workroom, and no 
piece of paper left the complex imshredded. The 
sign on the gate made no mention of ILM, but 
announced the buildings as the Kerner Optical 
Company (the previous occupants). Inside, a staff 
of 70 tackled the special effects with equipment 
being invented and perfected as they went along, 
in an atmosphere of fierce dedication that one 
employee likened to a convent. “We don’t know 
what’s happening until we walk in and find 
ourselves faced with a problem,” special effects 
supervisor Richard Edlund explained, “and have 
to work our way out of it.” 

In the end, after six months of state-of-the-art 
special effects work. Empire cost $33 million, 
over twice its original budget and the biggest 
investment ever made by an independent 
filmmaker. In order to prise the final $3 million 
out of the bankers, Lucas came perilously close to 
losing the independence he had wanted so badly, 
when he was obliged to ask Fox to guarantee the 
loan.” We managed to do it in a way that I paid 
them just a little bit more money but they didn’t 
get any of the licensing and they didn’t get any of 
the sequels,” says Lucas. “And that's what I was 
trying to hold on to”. 

Swinging as ever between optimism and 
pessimism, Lucas estimated that with luck Empire 
might do one- third the business of Star Wars. In the 
event, the movie took $300 million on its initial 
worldwide release and Lucas recouped his entire 
investment within three months. 

Three days before the premiere on 21 May 1980, 
fans were standing in line outside Mann’s Egyptian 
Theatre in Hollywood, and as the moment neared 
for the film to start they screamed a countdown 

that shook the movie 
house like an 
earthquake. And this 
time even the highbrow 
critics fell into line, 
seduced by Kershner’s 
more downbeat take on 
the material. ‘A darker, 
richer, more elaborate 
film than the original?' 
commented James 
Monaco, while in 
The New Yorker the 
magisterial Pauline 
Kael noted that, “There 
is no sense that this 
ebullient, youthful saga 
is running thin on 
imagination or that it has begun to depend 
excessively on its marvellous special effects.” 

Now no one could doubt that the Star Wars 
bandwagon was unstoppable. Lucas once again 
began talking of the initial trilogy as forming the 
centrepiece of a nine-movie saga. And with the 
profits from Empire, he could start construction of 
Skywalker Ranch, an alternative film industry far 
from Hollywood in the hills of Northern California. 
Everything was proceeding according to plan... 
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bout to see his world turned upside ^ 
down with the release of Star 
George Lucas had wisely escaped the 
I \ hysteria for a holiday in Hawaii with 
/^^lis old friend, Steven Spielberg. Lying 
**011 the beach, building sandcastles, 
^^Iberg casually mentions how he’d always 
wanted to make a james Bond movie. Lucas turns 
to him: “I said, ‘Look, I’ve got something much 
better than a Bond film’...then I told him tlie story 
of Raiders of the iMSf Ark" 

Whfle Lucas’ big idea of an intrepid 
adventure movie was hatched on the beaches 
of Hawraii, he’d been incubating it for several 
years. Inspired by the old Republic ‘cliff-hanger’ 
serials of the 1930s and ’40s, like Don Winslow Of 
The Navy, that he’d watched growing up, Lucas 
conceived of an archaeologist professor on the 
hunt for supernatural artefacts. The initial idea 
was for his discoveries to fund a diampagne 
lifestyle of gambling, nightclubs and loose 
women. His name? Indiana Smith. > 


For his next trick, 
Lucas wanted to try 
something even more 
aring than Star Wars, 
k From sandcastles 
lb sequels, welcome to 
the greatest advoiture 
i . it% ' of all time... 
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Lucas initially developed the idea with 
writer -director Philip Kaufman. Out w^ent the 
womanising and in came the plot seeds for 
Raiders. Set in 1936, the Nazis are on the brink of 
discovering the long- lost Ark of the Covenant, the 
supposed resting place for the tablets containing 
the Ten Commandments. Kaufman had read 
a number of books on Hitler’s fascination with the 
occult. And having met a doctor in Chicago “who 
was obsessed with the lost Ark’s legendary 
powers”, he combined the two notions. 

While the pair eventually went their separate 
ways, Lucas never forgot those early ideas. He also 
didn’t forget ‘Indiana Smith’ - named after his own 
dog Indiana. Back on that beach, Spielberg told 
Lucas he didn’t like the name, that it sounded too 
much like the Steve McQueen film Nevada Smith. 
Remembers Lucas: “I said, ‘Okay, well, how about 
Indiana Jones?’ because I wanted it to be one of 
those quintessentiai Americana names. He said, 
‘Indiana Jones it is.’” 



Even then, it took 
a further four years for 
Raiders to get underway. 

Spielbei^ had just given 
birth to Close Encounters 
Of The Third Kind, while 
Lucas would next oversee 
his first Star Wars sequel. 

The Empire Strikes Back. 

'Then there was 
Spielberg’s 1979 wartime 
comedy 1941, a critical flop 
that had also run wildly 
over budget. Chastened by 
the experience, Spielberg 
dramatically cut back his 
shooting schedule on 
Raiders, giving himself 87 
days to film it in. He shot it in 73. 

Long before the cameras started turning, 
Spielbeig and Lucas brought in key personnel, 
screenwriter Lawrence Kasdan and producer 
Frank Marshall. Spielberg had bought the rights 
to Kasdan’s script Continental Divide, liked the tone 
and put him forward to pen Raiders. Marshall, 
meanwhile, had impressed Lucas with his 
collaborations with Peter Bogdanovich. AU four 
met and, recalls Marshall, “at the end of that little 
meeting, we all put our hands together in a circle 
and George said, ‘Let’s go make movie history.’” 

That history would’ve been very different if 
Tom Selleck had taken the lead. While Spielberg’s 
first impulse was to cast Harrison Ford in the role 
of the whip-cracking Indy, Lucas was less keen, 
having worked with him 
in both Star Wars movies. 

Telling Spielberg he didn’t 
“want to be like Marty 
Scorsese and Bob De 
Niro”, he petitioned to 
find someone new. But 
who? It was his then wife 
Marcia Lucas who su^ested 
Selleck. Problem was a year 
earlier Selleck had shot the 
pilot for what became his 
signature show, Magnum 



P.l. With just two weeks before the 
option lapsed, the network picked it 
up - and Selleck’s chance at playing 
Indy was gone. 

Returning to Ford, Lucas and 
Spielberg began searching for the 
rest of their cast: Karen Allen beat 
out Debra Winger and Sean Young 
to the role of Marion Ravenwood, 
the damsel that accompanies Indy 
on his quest to find the Ark, while 
Paul Freeman was hired to play 
rival archaeologist Belloq, despite 
rumblings about casting Giancarlo 
Giannini. Also recruited w^ere 
Denholm Elliot as museum -curator 
Marcus Brody and John Rhys- 

Davies as Indy’s Middle 

Eastern guide Sallah. 

’Tlie shoot, which went to 
locations in Hawaii, Tunisia 
and France, filmed its most 
tricky scenes at Elstree Studios in 
London - notably the Well of 
Souls sequence, where Indy and 
Marion are dropped by the 
Nazis into a pit of snakes. 
Stock footage was even 
bought in by Lucas to keep 




the $20 million budget on track - a 1930s street 
scene was from The Hindenbutg. Improvised 
moments also proved inspired, notably the decision 
to get Ford, sick from a Tunisian taco, to simply 
shoot an assailant rather than battling him in 
a complicated whip-fight. 

Wliile Lucas and Spielberg superstitiously 
headed to Hawaii just before release, they needn’t 
have worried. Raiders took $240 million in the US 
alone - making a sequel inevitable. Set pve-Raiders, 
Indiana Jones And The Temple Of Doom (1984) saw 








INDIANA JONES 





our hero travel to India in a far gloomier Lucas- 
originated story involving kidnapped children, 
a religious cult and human sacrifice. Scripted by 
Willard Huyck and Gloria Katz, “It was meant to 
be a little darker,” says Lucas, “then we sort of got 
carried away. I was going through a divorce and 
was not in a very good mood, so it turned out 
a lot darker than probably it should have.” 

Spielberg, who had just come off the back of his 
feelgood alien smash E.T, was not taken with this 
direction but he acquiesced. “George was real 
strong in his conviction that this was the story he 
wanted to tell. George was, as he is today, my best 
friend. And I wasn’t going to fight him.” Yet so 
worried was Spielberg by the film’s violent scenes, 
he ultimately petitioned Jack Valenti, the head of 
the Motion Picture Association of America, to 
create a new film classification between PG and R. 
The rating PG-13 was bom. 

The other positive from the production, at least 
for Spielberg, was the casting of Kate Capshaw as 
Willie Scott, the sassy nightclub singer Indy meets 
in Shanghai who becomes embroiled in his 
adventures. He and Capshaw became a couple. 
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The Shoes 


"The shoes I bought 
here in Hollywood, 

I bought them at 
Red Wing. Indy was 
wearing Red Wing 
work boots bought on 
Ventura Boulevard.” 


JACKET 

REQUIRED 

Costume designer 
Deborah Nadoolman 
on creating Indy’s 
iconic look... 


The Hat 

“Ultimately, I found one in a shop called Herbert 
Johnson's, which is a very, very, very famous old hat 
store in London. I took a model that they already 
had and I lowered the crown tremendously, because 
otherwise it would look like atop hat. Then I had 
to shorten the brim quite a bit, because in movies 
wearing hats is really difficult for the cameraman. 

It’s tough because you can’t light the actor’s eyes - 
the actor's eyes are in danger of being in shadow. 

So I shortened the brim, shortened the crown, 
picked the ribbon, and then aged it. It had to be aged 
tremendously. And then, of course, we had to buy 
about 15 of them for all the stunt doubles, for all the 
second unit, for all the dummies that were gonna be 
used in those big action sequences.” 


The Jacket 

“I was out of time to make the costumes here [in 
Hollywood], so I made the jacket at Berman’s and 
Nathan’s, which was the old costume house in 
London. I designed one, and then we went ahead, 
and, after many fittings with Harrison, I made him 
his trousers and I made his shirt. I designed that 
jacket with an action back so he could swing his arms 
around. It has a big fold, a big pleat, right around the 
shoulder line down to the waist; that was the jacket. 

I aged it myself. Our first day of shooting was in the 
Nazi U-Boat bunker in France, in La Rochelle, which 
is the westernmost tip of the Atlantic coast of France 
- 1 got Harrison Ford’s Swiss army knife, and I got 
a steel brush, which you scrape bunkers with; and 
I aged it myself, and tore up my hands in the process. 
And then the rest of the ten jackets were aged by 
my wonderful English crew, who got them matching, 
because it had to look like he lived in the jacket.” 


The Colour 

“Of course I kept the colour palette very tight. He was 
only in browns, in earth tones -even in his tweeds... 

I think that he had to be in warm colours, he had to 
be in this brown, because it showed his vulnerability. 
He was an archaeologist, he dug up the earth - he 
was in the colour of the earth.” 
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eventually producing seven children and 
marrying in 1991. The critics, though, were 
nonplussed (“tasteless” carped The Nea> York Times), 
particularly by its relentless set- pieces ~ from the 
dingy-on-the-rapids to the mine-cart rollercoaster 
to the stunning finale where Indy severs 
a gorge-spanning rope bridge. 

While Spielberg was also criticised for 
portraying Indian culture in a negative light 
(not least for the palace banquet, where bugs 
and monkey brains are consumed), the audiences 
flocked. Raking in $333 million, the grosses left 
Paramount delighted and desperate for another 
crack at the bullwhip. Spielberg was keen to make 
a third, simply to cleanse his memories of the 
second, and Lucas agreed. Again, he proved 
instrumental. “I came up with the idea of starting 
out with Indiana as a boy,” he says. Spielberg, 
who had just made another adolescent tale 
Empire Of The Sun, was reluctant - but as usual, 
Lucas prevailed. 


Showing how Indy gained his infamous hat, 
whip and fear of snakes, it was an electric sequence 
to open what became 1989’s Indiana Jones And The 
Last Crusade, made more so with the casting of 
River Phoenix as the yoimg Indy, a suggestion 
made by Ford, who’d just worked with him on 
The Mosquito Coast. The main story, this time 
scripted by Jeffrey Boam, was to be set in 1938, 
two years after Raiders, with Indy once again 
facing the Nazis (and even controversially 
bumping into Hitler in one scene). 

While Temple of Doom’s spiritual artefacts 
were the five Sankara Stones, this time Indy 
was after the ultimate prize: the eternal-life giving 
Holy Grail. To add personal intrigue. Indy’s 
estranged father Henry Jones has disappeared 
looking for the Grail. The action scenes were as 
impressive as ever - from a speedboat race through 
the canals of Venice to an aerial dogfight with 
the Luftwaffe. But it was Indy’s banter with his 
father really gave the fihn its spark, pushing it 


to a $474 million worldwide gross, more 
than either predecessor. 

Playing Henry was Sean Connery - much to 
Lucas’ initial chagrin. “I wanted him to be this 
cantankerous character actor,” he says. “But Steve 
said, T want Sean Connery to play the part.’ And 
I said, ‘First of all, he’s recognisable and I like to 
avoid movie stars. And [the audience] is going to 
think of him as James Bond.’ He said, ‘That’s the 
brilliant part: Indiana Jones is the son of James 
Bond.’” Finally, Spielberg got to make that 007 
movie he’d always wanted. And this time, there 
was no need for Lucas to escape to Hawaii. 
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American idol 

RAIDERS OFTHE LOST ARK 

Indiana’s whipcracker of 
an opening sequence. 


hat an introduction. As Steven Spielberg himself declared, 

^ there are very few of his films where just by seeing the character’s 

silhouette you know exactly what you’re dealing with; the shark 
from JmDH, E.T. and Dr Indiana Jones. 

It’s 1936. Deep in the Peruvian jungle, a man with a hat, a map and bull whip 
would become an icon of intrepid adventurers for decades to come - Spielbeig 
played on his unmistakable silhouette once again when Indy made his return 
in 2008’s Indiana Jones And The Kingdom Of The Crystal Skull but it was here that 
he made his most startling entrance - throwing himself head first into one of 
the most famous, most beloved, most beautifully staged set-pieces ever 
commited to film. 

A perfect meeting of set design, music, script and a big lump of fibreglass 
contribute to a classic movie moment that wasn’t ever meant to be much more 
than a throwaway gag in the original script. When Spielberg saw the giant 
prop boulder created by Production Designer Norman Reynolds he fell in love 
with it, extending the run and making it the closer to the whole opening 
sequence. Add in a brave stunt double, a crashing John Williams score and 
the sound of a Honda Civic rolling along a gravel path - and you’ve got 
a bona fide slice of movie magic. AU/PB 



FALSE IDOLS 

/ The fictitious Golden • 

' Idol seen in the film is ' 
actually based on a carving 
I believed to represent the j 
Aztec goddess 
Tiazolteotl. 


CARTOON 
CAPERS 

1 This sequence was . 
' famously spoofed in The ' 
Simpsons episode “Bart’s 
L Friend Falls In Love". They j 
replaced the boulder 
with a tumbling 
Homer. 



“I’d been looking for action and 
adventure, and that was one of 
the things I’d told George in 1977 
- 1 really want to make a globetrotting 
movie like James Bond.** 

Steven Spielberg, director 




H “When I first 
read Raiders 
Of The Lost Ark 
I saw Casablanea 
in my head,” 

Karen Allen, actor 
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“It was a turning point in my 
career, to work on the first 
movie with George and Steven. 
I hoped that something great would 
come out of that relationship and 

it has.“ Frank Marshall, producer 


^ ^ GREAT ^ ^ 
f BALLS OF FIBRE \ 

^ The botilder was made 
from fibreglass, and 
measured seven metres in 
diameter. After seeing the 
design Spielberg made the 
decision to make even ^ 
more of the rolling 
sequence. > 




It all really 
comes down 
to what I want 
to see, and Raiders 
especially... I just 
wanted to see the 
movie. I was trying 
to get someone else 
to do it just so I could 
watch it.“ 

George Lucas, producer 



!> 



I 
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“One of the things that 
makes Indiana Jones 
attractive is his lack 
of respect for authority. But 
deep down, he's a good guy. 

Harrison Ford, actor 


Ford did 10 takes 
for the boulder 
dodge. The tumble 
^ wasn’t intentional, j 
but they kept it 
in anyway. 
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C all it the curse of the adventurer, 

Why is it that some of the most fearless, 
daring doers in history have the dullest 
names ever? Thomas Lawrence? Sounds 
like a mortgage advisor. Robert Scott? 
Could be a health and safety officer. Christopher 
Columbus? Didn’t he make Harry Potter movies? 

In fact it’s often only after your average adventurer 
has proved himself that they earn a memorable 
moniker like Lawrence of Arabia, Scott of the 
Antarctic or The Man Who Discovered America. 

And so to Henry Walton Jones Jr - no 
exception to the birth certificate curse. In academic 
circles he’s known as Dr Jones, PhD, bow-tied, 
bespectacled professor of archaeology at Marshall 
College, Connecticut, It’s only when Henry swaps 
his bow-tie for a bullwhip and fedora that he 
shrugs off his birth name. In the jungles of South 
America and the catacombs of Eg^^pt he’s not 
Henry, but Indiana Jones - the tomb-raiding 
adventurer who knocks down Nazi villains like 
nine pins and reclaims mythical lost artefacts. 

Indiana can thank his dad for his boring 
name. Henry Walton Jones Sr was a Scottish 
professor of Medieval Literature who graduated 
from Oxford in the 1890s, then headed to America 

“As a little kid, 
Indiana meets more 
famous people than 
Jonathan Ross” 


to teach at Princeton. Pieced together from Indiana 
Jones: The Ultimate Guide and comments in the The 
Youngindiana Jones Chronicles, we learn he married 
Anna Mary in 1898 and had two children; Susie 
(who died in infancy) and a boy, bom 1 July 1899, 
who was named after his father (Junior for short). 
But, by the time he turned six, young Henry had 
rechristened himself Indiana after the family dog 
(the cat was called Tiddles...) 

That’s the name sorted. Now for the wanderlust 
and, unsurprisingly, young Indiana’s childhood 
wasn’t exactly your conventional mom and apple 
pie all-American upbringing. Instead, while other 
kids hung out at the drugstore soda fountain he 
was whisked around the globe on a lecturing tour 
with his dad, mom and tutor Helen Seymour. 

It’s certainly an education; the little kid gets 
to meet more famous people than Jonathan Ross 
and shakes hands with artists like Degas, Rockwell 
and Picasso, plus fomier US President Theodore 
Roosevelt (all seen in Toung Indiana episode 
‘Passion For Life’); and opera composer Puccini, 
who has the hots for Indy’s mom (‘The Perils Of 
Cupid’). When Indy falls for Princess Sophie, 
daughter of the Archduke Ferdinand, during 
a visit to Vienna, he gets advice from Dr Sigmund 
Freud about love (“It’s painful and wonderful all 
at once’’) and bags his first snog. 

The princess may be Indy’s first romance but 
his true love is archaeology. From the moment he 
sets eyes on Egypt’s VaUey Of The Kings in ‘My 
First Adventure’, he realises he’s found his calling 
in life. His tutor Miss Seymour introduces him to 
TE Lawrence and the British adventurer fires up 
Indy’s passion for old relics. Indy there and then 



decides to dedicate his life to searching temples and 
booby-trapped burial mounds, thinking it’s the 
perfect way to get rich quick. Lawrence corrects 
him: “Archaeology doesn’t steal from the past. It 
opens it up so that everyone may learn from its 
treasures.” There endeth the first lesson in what it 
means to be a tomb raider. Are you listening, Lara? 

Indy’s opening quest isn’t his last and before 
he’s even bought his first razor, he sees more 
action and excitement than most adventurers 
manage in a lifetime. 

In 1912, he avoids getting lost at sea with his 
tutor Miss Seymour when The Titanic goes down 
in the lazily- titled novel Toung Indiana Jones And 
The Titanic Adventure while a few months later he 
searches for bank robbers’ loot in Colorado in the 
novel Toung Indiana Jones And The Lost Gold Of 
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Durango. Every hero has a defining moment 
though and for Indy it comes in September 1912 
with the adventure that makes him a man (told 
in the prologue of Indiana Jones And The Last 
Crusade with River Phoenix as Indy). 

It takes place when Jones’ Sr and Jr return from 
their lecture tour after the death of Indy’s mum and 
settle in Utah. Eager to keep himself busy, Indy 
joins the Boy Scouts, his dad hoping some outdoors 
action will keep the kid out of trouble but - would 
you believe it - Indy’s no sooner said dib-dib-dob- 
dob then he’s busting a ring of looters led by 
Fedora, a hat-loving, leather- jacket clad villain 
who’s just uncovered the fabled Cross Of 
Coronado, a relic from the Conquistadors. 

Foiling the looters’ plans. Indy escapes with the 
cross and ends up on a circus train packed with 


animals. As you do. During a chase, he falls 
into a crate of slithering reptiles, prompting his 
later ophidiophobia (in layman’s terms: “Snakes?! 
Why did it have to be snakes?!”). He also fights 
off a hungry big cat with a lion tamer’s buUwhip, 
nicking his chin and earning a scar that’ll stay 
with him - or Harrison Ford, at least - for the rest 
of his life (Ford got his in a car crash in 1968). 

At the end of the adventure, after Indy loses 
the Cross to the looters, Fedora places his hat 
on the boy’s head to reward his courage. So... 
buUwhip, snakes, leather jacket and a wide- 
brimmed fedora. Yes folks, the adventurer we 
know as Indiana Jones was bom here. All that’s 
left to do is cue the music: DUH-DUH-DUM- 
DUM-DUH-DUH-DA, DUH-DUH-DUM... 

Or something like that. 


--ANC? THfc NAZIS AReM'T GETTING 
along with the CZECHS THESE PAYS. 



MORE YEARS, MORE MILEAGE 

Indy’s thirst for adventure soon becomes an 
addiction. In 1913 he travels back to Egypt to look 
for the Ring of Osiris in the novel Indiana Jones And 
The Tomb Of Terror, where he’s joined by Marcus 
Brody, an a rchaeologist and friend of Henry Jones 
Sr who becomes Indy’s mentor (played in Raiders 
Of The Lost Ark by Denholm Elliott). 

In 1915, Indy gets mixed up in the Mexican 
Revolution after a spring break trip goes horribly 
wrong and he’s kidnapped by Pancho Villa’s 
bandits (see the episode ‘Spring Break Adventure’ 
in Young Indiana Jones). There he meets Belgian 
Reray Baudouin and the two become firm friends... 

Meanwhile, across the Atlantic, stomi clouds 
are gathering. WWl has kicked off - after the 
assassination of Princess Sophie’s father, the 
Archduke, in Sarajevo - and Indy receives a letter 
from TE Lawrence exhorting him to join the fight. 
Despite being too young to enlist. Indy follows 
Remy to England and joins the Belgian army under 
the false name Henri Defense. Neither man is ready 
for what awaits them in Flanders though and the 
horror of the trenches is a wake-up call for both. 

During his time in uniform. Indy continues 
his side hobby as a celebritj' hound. He meets 
future French president Charles De Gaulle in 
a German prison camp (‘The Trenches Of Hell’) 
and dog fights with legendary German pilot the 
Red Baron (‘Attack Of The Hawkmen’). » 
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In the Congo he meets Dr Albert Schweitzer 
{‘Oganga, The Giver And Taker Of Life’) who 
offers him a crash course in ethical and moral 
philosophy: “Just imagine this world if every man 
had to give a personal account of all he did.” 

The upheaval of the war years takes Indy 
aroimd the globe again (if only they’d had Air Miles 
back then) and, returning to Europe, he transfers 
to Belgian army intelligence. However, while 
spying in Spain, Palestine, Austria and Russia Indy 
discovers how dirtj? the world of politics and 
espionage really is when he’s doiible- crossed by 
a beautiful belly dancer who looks uncannily like 
Catherine Zeta-Jones (‘Daredevils Of The Desert’) 
and watches as the Bolsheviks try to lead 
a revolution (‘Adventures In The Secret Service’), 

You’ve got the gist. Wherever there’s a major 
historical event in the making, Indy’s guaranteed 
to be there. He even has a run-in with a modern 
reincarnation of Vlad the Impaler, aka Count 
Dracula (‘Masks Of Evil’), which gives him an early 
taste of the supernatural powers he’ll encounter 
later in his career. Meanwhile, a brief trip to the 
Trobriand Islands lets Indy and Remy search for 
the fabled Eye of the Peacock diamond in, rather 
uninventively, ‘Treasure Of The Peacock’s Eye’ - 
an artefact that will crop up again in Indiana Jones 
And The Temple of Doom. Remy dreams of riches 
but Indy realises his own passion is more 
academic. He loves archaeology, not dollars. 

Returning to the States in 1919, young Indy 
decides that he’s had enough of trenches. So 
he signs up to study archaeology at Chicago 
University. His dad isn’t pleased - he’d rather he 
studied languages at Princeton. But even in the 


Windy City Indy keeps adding famous people 
to his ever-growing contacts book, sharing a dorm 
with Eliot Ness, getting mixed up with Ernest 
Hemingway and A1 Capone (‘Mystery Of The 
Blues’), and working as a stuntman in a John Ford 
movie (‘Hollywood Follies’) during a trip to LA. 

He’s like Forrest Gump with an IQ. 

When he’s not hanging out ’with the stars. 

Indy gets to meet some pivotal people: archaeology 
teacher Abner Ravenwood, his university 
classmate Harold Oxley and Ravenwood’s daughter 
Marion who is the on-off love of Indy’s life. 

TOMBS, ARKS AND BROKEN HEARTS 

After graduating in 1922, Indiana begins to put 
academic theory into practice in the field. During 
a dig in Iraq he meets his nemesis Rene Belloq, 
a ruthless Frenchman whose approach to treasure 
hunting is very different from Indy’s. They were 
students together at the Sorbonne, where Belloq 
plagiarised Indy's work and their paths cross again 
and again over the years - particularly in Raiders 
Of The Lost Ark (he’s the bloke in the white suit). 

The Iraq trip is the first of many adventures 
Indy has in the ’20s, as he searches for a mythical 
unicorn horn (in the novel Indiana Jones And The 
Unicorn’s Legacy) and tries to locate Noah’s Ark 
(in the novel Indiana Jones And The Genesis Deluge). 
Suffice to say, his approach to academia is a bit 
unorthodox and some see him as nothing more 
than a grave robber. 

When it comes to affairs of the heart though, 
his reputation precedes him. His romance with 
Marion ends in 1925 when she disappears o ff on 


“Wherever there’s 
a historical event, 
Indiana Jones is 
guaranteed to be 
there. He’s Forrest 
Gump with an IQ.” 

an expedition with her father and a year later Indy 
marries one of his students - a Scottish redhead 
called Deirdre Campbell. Tragically, she’s killed in 
a plane crash two weeks after the wedding - see 
the novels Indiana Jones And The Dance Of The 
Giants and Indiana Jones And The Seven Veils. 

So, disappointed by love and giving up on the 
fairer sex, Indy heads to Shanghai and then off to 
India on the trail of one of the Sankara stones in 
Indiana Jones And The Temple of Doom (1984). It’s the 
second film in the series, but the chronological first 
as he teams up with sidekick Short Round and 
nightclub siren Willie Scott (whose charms he’s not 
entirely immune to) to battle a Thuggee cult and 
return the missing stone to the Hindu village from 
which it was stolen. 

The following year - though three earlier in 
our time - Indy’s skills are put to better use in the 
name of national security when he goes in search of 
the fabled Ark of the Covenant. It’s more than just 
another archaeological expedition because this 
time the stakes are high. US government agents 
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tell Marcus Brody - Indy’s mentor and friendly 
museum curator - that the Nazis are planning to 
use the Ark in their battle for world supremacy 
and Indy has no choice but to agree to help. The 
quest, told in Raiders Of The Lost Ark (1981), reunites 
Indy with old flame Marion whose dad Abner 
was an expert on the Ark before he died in the 
Himalayas, It also brings Indy into conflict with 
that rogue archaeologist Belloq, who’s helping the 
Nazis. Travelling from Nepal to Cairo to Tanis, 

Indy eventually rescues the Ark, Belloq is killed 
when he tries to open the ancient artefact and 
the big box is shipped off to Hangar SI in Nevada. 

GETTING EVEN WITH DAD 

A year after Raiders, Indy and Marion split up 
a week before their planned nuptials and Indy 
scarpers, without knowing Marion is pregnant 
with his Shia LaBeouf-shaped child. Distraught, 
Marion marries RAF pilot Colin Williams who 
raises Indy’s boy Henry “Mutt” Williams as his 
own. When Williams Sr is killed during WW2, 
Marion’s old friend Hai'old Oxley helps her 
bring up the future wild child. 

In the meantime. Indy has a more immediate 
problem: his dad has been captured by the Nazis 


during a hunt for the Holy Grail. 
Indiana rescues him in Indiana 
Jones And The Last Crusade (1989) 
and we get to see their fraught 
father/son relationship in all its 
dysfunctional glory. Jones Sr is 
shocked by his son’s violent, 
Nazi-killing antics (“You call this 
archaeology?”) and Jr is secretly still hungry for 
pop’s approval. After battling the Fuhrer’s 
henchmen and Grail knights, the two men bury 
the hatchet with Professor Jones Sr even deigning 
to call his son Indiana. Hugs all round. 

As far as the cinema was concerned, Indy’s 
adventures were put on hold for the next 19 years 
until Indiana Jones And The Kingdom Of The Crystal 
Skull had Harrison Ford reaching for his arthritis 
cream. But off screen the adventures continued 
with - according to the Dark Horse comic books - 
Indy as America’s secret weapon during WW2, 
popping up alt over the globe to bash Axis villains. 

In Thunder In The Orient Indy joins fellow 
archaeologist (and closet psychic) Sophia Hapgood 
on a quest to find the Covenant of Buddha and 
ends up fighting the Japanes e army (they team 
up again later in 1992’s Indiana Jones And The Fate 
Of Atlantis videogame). 

In Indiana Jones And The Golden Fleece he goes 
to Greece in 1941; in Indiana Jones And The Spear 
Of Destiny he travels from Ireland to Wales to 
Glastonbury with his dad. Working for the 
Office of Strategic Services also brings new 
Nazi-hating allies including MI6 agent George 
“Mac” McHale who Indy first meets in the novel 
Indiana Jones And The Army of the Dead and who 


later plays a key role in Kingdom Of The Crystal 
Skull via Ray Win stone. 

Having prevented the Fuhrer’s goons from 
recovering the Ark, the Holy Grail and the Spear 
of Destiny, you’d think Indy w'ould have been 
awarded a Congressional Medal of Honor but 
no, all he gets is more trouble. When WW2 ends, 
Indy’s still being chased by the same bad guys - 
they’re just wearing different uniforms. The 
Soviets make their first appearance in the comic 
Indiana Jones And The Iron Phoenix (which also 
features an army of Nazi zombies and a quest 
for the Philosopher’s Stone) and they crop up 
again in the videogame Ittdiana Jones And The 
Infernal Machine (1999) where Sophia Hapgood 
returns as a CIA agent. 

All of which means that by Crystal Skull, the 
Soviets have replaced the Nazis in an adventure 
packed with ’50s staples such as, er, ETs. It also 
has a supporting role for Indy’s long lost son Mutt, 
a greaser sent to find him after mother Marion and 
Indy’s old pal Oxley go missing in Peru. By the end 
of that adventure. Indy’s reunited with his old 
flame and the story has come full circle... 

However, rumours that Indy 5 will still see Ford 
passing the hat to LaBeouf seem way off, with 
whiffs of a reboot threatening to start the whole 
saga again. “The story is in the process of taking 
form,” said Ford recently. “Steven, George and 
myself are agreed on what the fifth adventure will 
concern. If the script is good. I’ll be very happy to 
put the costume on again.” Still, whoever ends up 
cracking the whip, one thing’s for certain - there’s 
a pretty good chance that Indy’s already been there, 
done that and bought the Fedora. 
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. Making History 

Indy was right. This belongs in a museum... 


THE INDIANA JONES TRILOGY PC 


FUms 


WAS DESPERATE WHEN I MADE 
Raiders Of The Lost Ark," says Steven 
Spielberg in a filmed introduction to 
the restored, remastered Blu-ray. 

“I was coming off a movie that went 
wildly over budget and schedule - 1941. Close 
Encounters went wildly over budget and schedule. 
And Jaws, of course, went 100 days over schedule 
and was almost two-and-a-half times its original 
budget. I really was ready to turn over a new leaf. 
Raiders was my chance to prove to myself that 
I could make a movie under schedule and under 
budget. I was trying to make a movie that was 


fiscally responsible.” In fact, the recent Blu-ray 
debut of Raiders offered pause for thought. Now 
as old as Charlton Heston’s 1954 romp Secret Of 
The Incas (the model for Indiana Jones’ leather 
jacket and fedora) w'^ere when Spielbei^ made 
them, while Spielberg’s classics still look 
remarkably fresh and vivid, the presence of Indy’s 
most recent, CG -heavy comeback provides 
a constant reminder of their vintage virtues. 

Of the three, Raiders most plays up its heritage, 
as four fanboy filmmakers (Spielbeig, producer 
Geoi^e Lucas and co-writers Philip Kaufman and 
Lawrence Kasdan) pay homage to cherished ’30s 


serial adventures. The simplicity of story (Old 
Testament vs Nazis) allows this supergroup to take 
audience interest as a fait accompli, paving the way 
for an unbroken run of taut, economic set-pieces 
any director would love to make, 

X MARKS THE SPOT 

Throughout, Spielberg maintains a delicate 
balance between innovation and classicism. The 
breakneck pace is so impatient it invigorates even 
the exposition (“bad dates”), while Industrial Light 
& Magic delivers Hollywood’s coolest Act of God. 
Yet, compared to today’s hyper-stylised event 
movies, Raiders is a priceless relic. The epic sw^eep 
and desert landscapes ape Spielberg’s beloved 
Lawrence Of Arabia, Vic Ann strong’s stunt team 
strikes a suitably retro sense of derring-do... and 
then there’s Harrison Ford as Indy, timeless in 
archetype but eternally modem in outlook, as 
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INDIANA JONES REVIEW 



if Bogart had been granted the sense of irony to 
know that revolver beats sword every time. 

Bridging multiplex and art-house, E.T. 
left Spielbei^ at a crossroads: entertainer or 
auteur? The hunt for Oscar glory would begin 
in earnest with The Color Purple in 1985 but more 
groundbreaking was the decision to film Indiana 
Jones And The Temple Of Doom-. Hollywood’s first 
high-profile sequel since The Godfather: Part II to 
share the original’s director, raising the stakes of 
what could have been a cheapo cash-in. 

The result is Spielberg’s first self-consciously 
auteurist blockbuster, pushing the boundaries 
of genre (musical, screwball comedy and action 
in the opening act alone) and tone (the censor- 
bothering slide into bloodthirsty sadism and 


monkey-brained racism). Meanwhile, Indy 
gets a surrogate son in Short Round (Ke Huy- 
Quan), an aspect ramped up in Last Crusade, the 
most elegant, eloquent father/son statement in 
Spielberg’s work, thanks to Ford’s chemistry with 
Sean Connery’s Henry Jones, 

With Jurassic Park only a few years away. 

Last Crusade was the last gasp of Spielberg’s 
old-school blockbuster aesthetic, and the novelty 
was beginning to wane. But what continues to lift 
the film is Spielberg’s typically energetic direction 
and the script’s emphasis on character over action 
(although there's plenty of the latter) . By the time 
Indy literally rode off into the sunset, audiences 
genuinely felt this was the last we’d ever see of our 
Fedora-wearing friend. How wrong we were... 



The young and 
the reckless 

THE YOUNG INDIANA 
JONES CHRONICLES 


Show 



NDY’S ALREADY MORE THAN MADE 
up his mileage at the multiplexes, but 
there’s always enough time to squeeze 
in a bit of revision. And ‘revision’ is the word, 
because this ’90s TV show is edutainment 
at its least subtle. Starting in the early 1900s, 
the first eight episodes follow the nine- year- 
id Henry ‘Indiana’ Jones Jr (Corey Carrier) 
as he accompanies his archaeology professor 
dad and insipid mother on a round-the-world 
lecture tour. Being rather well connected for 
a small boy, he's invited to explore the Egyptian 
Pyramids with Lawrence of Arabia, discuss the 
meaning of love with Freud at a dinner party and 
witness Picasso’s genius in his Parisian studio. 

Each $1.5m episode was shot on location, 
which means we’re treated to some stirring 
scenery. Just as well, because Carrier is al ong 
way short of Indy’s charm. Things improve 
when Sean Patrick Flanery takes over as teen 
Indy and the A-listers start their cameo roll-cal): 
Catherine Zeta-Jones, Daniel Craig, Christopher 
Lee, Elizabeth Hurley, Anne Heche and Vanessa 
Redgrave (written and directed by the likes of 
Frank Darabont, Nicholas Roeg, Mike Newell, 

Joe Johnston and Carrie Fisher). 

But what’s really notable about these 
boxsets is the quality of the add-ons. Not so 
much ateatime-telly marathon as a complete 
primary education in a box, the package is 
awash with documentaries expanding on 
themes central to each episode - covering 
subjects as diverse as the 1916 Easter Rising, 
Tolstoy and Tutankhamen. Alas, this eagerness 
to inform carries over to the show and Young 
Indy is often too clogged with facts to cut loose 
with any proper whip-snapping action. A must 
for die-hards and teachers, but casual fans may 
want to stick to the (grown) man in the hat. 

Ellen E Jones 
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With Ford playing such a big part in Lucas’ life, we chatted to Han Solo about wookies, 

whips and the man who ruined his career as a carpenter... 

WORDS MARK SAMUELS 



A snail on crutches. A sloth wading through wet cement. A hungover 

tortoise climbing Everest. That’s. How. Slowly. Harrison. Ford. Speaks. 
Which is mildly worrying for an interviewer who’s on the clock. 
Luckily, he chooses his words with such thought and precision that you’re 
ensured good copy with every sentence, unfurled in a growl that’s more 
Chewbacca than Han Solo. 

Is he the grumpy old man of modem reputation? Unfeasibly trim for 
a bloke nudging 73, he doesn’t look like one. True, there is, as David Thomson 
has written, “a distance about him”, but then he is as famous as God. And 
there’s no air of spoilt superstar - Ford calls men “Sir” and women “Ma’am” 
without hint of smarm or sarcasm. Yes, he’s one of those actors prone to 
digressions, but his wisecracks land as whipsmart as those of his signature 
alter egos. Discussing those roles he offers a candour that’s typically sage 
and sometimes regretful. Either way, it’s always worth the wait... 



AM ERICAN 
GRAFFITI 1973 


“I started at Columbia at $150 
a week and I enjoyed all the respect 
that impHes. I lasted a year and 
a half before the tension led to 
my leaving. I became a carpenter 
because I didn’t want to take every 
acting job that came along. When 
[casting director] Fred Roos called 
to offer me a job, T said I could 
make twice as much as a carpenter 
and couldn’t afford to take it. He 
called back two hours later and 
said they’d been able to find more 
money for me - 15 bucks a week. 

“There was so little money 
and they w^ere all stressed out - 
1 almost got fired once for taking 
an extra doughnut. I got in trouble 
for staying up late on nights when 
I wasn’t working and I got blamed 
for everyone else’s pranks. I’m not 
the guy who pissed in the 
ice machine, swear to God. 

"George wanted me to get 
a crew-cut. I didn’t want to, so 
I suggested the hat. He said, 

‘Oh yeah, I remember those guys 
growing up. That’s our man.’” 


> 


STAR WARS 1977 

“Word was out on the street 
that George was making a new movie 
and did not want to meet with anyone 
who’d been in American Graffiti. 

But later he called me and asked if 
I would do him the favour of reading 
with the other actors. When I met him 
again he offered me the role of Han 
Solo. I was very happy to be involved 
and pleased to be a part of an 
ensemble. I had a part to play that had 
kind of a keystone effect amongst the 
callow kid and the wise old warrior 
and the princess. I thought the luck 
of the character was that he probably 
represented the audience’s sensibility 
because of his distance from and 
resistance to the mythology. 

“I saw Star Wars as a fairy tale 
about growing up and facing 
responsibility?, and when I read the 
script I recognised the smart-ass 
I was to be. It was clear what utility 
there was to Han and what his value 
was. I used to threaten George with 
tying him up and making him repeat 
his own dialogue, though. We’d come 
to a scene and be faced with dialogue 
straight out of Buck Rogers...” 
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Sand people: Ford i 
Steven Sp^elbei^ 
Sean Connery 
Indiana Jones AW 
, Last Cfi^ 



A lorig time ago: 
Ford with Star 
Wars co-stars Mark 
Hamill, Carrie Fisher 
and Peter May hew 
in London, 1980. 


ireaten George 
with tying him 
up and making 
him repeat his 
own dialogue..: 




hmdianajones 


1981-2008 

“There’s something about the 
character that I guess is a good 
fit for me. The minute I put the 
costume on, I recognise the tone we 
need and I feel confident and clear. 

I think the audience likes a character 
who is both an academic and an 
adventurer. But I guess the most 
important part is his tenacity and 
his unwillingness to give up: his zeal 
for the hunt and the pleasure that 
he takes going to amazing places, 
seeing amazing things and solving 
all the mysteries that lie before him. 

“I never anticipated the 
magnitude of the success that the 
first three movies achieved. I was 
surprised by it, I was delighted by 
it. Temple Of Doom was a little more 
challenging than people anticipated; 
it was a darker story but worth it for 
the originality of the film, compared 
to what the expectations were for 
it. And Last Crusade benefits greatly 
from Sean Connery’s presence. 

I think that it is by far the most 
sophisticated and maybe the most 
fun of all of them. 


“Indy hasn’t changed much 
between films, but we’ve learned 
more things about him. If you are 
going to bring back a character 
you’ll have to supply the audience 
with something different. 

“With the fourth movie it took 
a while for all of us to get on the 
same page. The critical thing was 
that it fit, and I wasn’t trying to 
shoehorn myself into something 
that wasn’t appropriate. But I took 
great pleasure in making the film 
and I really enjoyed working with 
Cate [Blanchett], She is wonderfully 
inventive and created a very 
strong, visceral character. 

“I’m very gratified that there 
has been a consistent interest. 
We’re talking over 30 years now. 

If George is able to come up with 
something that both Steven and 
I can agree on I’d love to do it again. 
But the last one took us 18 years 
so I wouldn’t hold your breath... 

“Why do I love Indy? It’s not 
so much about loving him as 
loving to work with Steven and 
George on a character of such 
variety and potential.” 
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Star Wars and The Empire Strikes Back had gone stratospheric. Lucas 
had overcome production nightmares and snooty critics to break every 
record, electrify cinetriagoers and redefine the summer blockbuster. 
But now the pressure was really on... 







RETURN OF THE JEDI 
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he titanic box-office 
trmmph of The Empire 
StHkes Back elevated 
George Lucas to an 
unassailable position. 
No longer could 
anyone suggest that 
the success of the 
original Star Wars 
movie had been 
a mere fluke. Of Hollywood’s top-flve, all-time 
smash-hit movies, Lucas had masterminded three: 
Star Wars, Empire and Raiders Of The Lost Ark, which 
he had co-written and co-produced under the 
Lucasfilm banner. 

The massive profits from Empire allowed Lucas 
to cut his last ties with Hollywood. In 1981, 
Lucasfilm closed its remaining offices in Los 
Angeles and relocated up to Marin County, north 
of San Francisco, where the 3,000-acre Skywalker 
Ranch was taking shape. (By strange coincidence, 
the valley where the ranch is situated had been 
known as Lucas Valley long before George was 
even born.) And now - following a dispute that in 
hindsight looks petty on the part of Hollyw'^ood’s 
powerful unions - he also quit both the Writers 
and Directors Guild of America. 

The trouble with the guilds stemmed from the 
positioning of the credits for Empire. Since the 
movie opened with the narrative crawl, all credits 
were relegated to the end. But as the Lucasfilm logo 
appeared at the beginning of the picture, the DGA 
insisted this constituted a credit for Lucas and that 
director Irvin Kershner should also be credited 
upfront. Lucas riposted that “my name is no more 
George Lucasfilm than WiUiam Fox’s name was 
20th Century Fox”. Kershner added that he was 
perfectly happy with the way things were. But the 
DGA persisted, threatening not only to fine Lucas 
a reported $250,000 - but to fine Kershner as well. 
Lucas settled, reputedly for a small percentage of 
the fine and paid Kershner ’s share to ensure his 
director could remain in the DGA - upon which 
the Writers Guild weighed in with a demand for 
a further payment of tens of thousands of dollars. 

Although it meant that he wouldn’t be able to 
work for a studio, Lucas quit both guilds. “The 
Hollywood unions have been taken over by the 
same lawyers and accountants who took over the 
studios,” he commented. But this created 



a problem: who would direct Return Of The 
Jedil Lucas was detennined not to do it himself. 

“I dislike directing,” he sighed. His first choice was 
Steven Spielberg, who had done such a terrific job 
on Raiders - but Spielberg was unable to direct the 
film because he was a member of the guilds. So 
Lucas chose Richard Marquand - who, as a Brit, 
wasn’t required to be a member of the DGA. 

At 44, Marquand was only a few years older 
than Lucas and had directed just two previous 

features: a pulpy 
horror movie, The 
Legacy, and a low-key 
spy thriller. Eye Of The 
Needle. He was better 
known for directing 
The Search For The Nik, 
a prestigious six- part 
BBC drama. Lucas had 
felt rather in awe of the 
much-older Kershner, 
his ex- tutor. A younger 
director would be 
easier to control. But 
to be on the safe side, 
Lucas would be on the 
set almost every day 
throughout shooting. 


O n Return Of The Jedi, Lucas resolved, there 
would be no exotic locations - no return to the 
soggy deserts of Tunisia that had bogged down Star 
Wars or the freezing Norwegian ice-blizzards that 
had bedevilled Empire. Interiors would be shot at 
Elstree outside London, but all locations would be 
found in the US — indeed, in California. 

For the return to Luke Skywalker’s home planet 
of Tatooine, the deserts shifted from Africa to the 
Arizona border, while the forest planet of Endor 
was found even closer to home, in the majestic 
redwood forests around Crescent City in northern 
California. But even in the USA, the weather gods 
who had always reserved particular malice for the 
Star Wars movies did their level best to disrupt the 
shoot. Norman Reynolds, in charge of production 
design, recalled “the 6oniph winds that would gust 
in Yuma and the torrential rains of Crescent City. 

It seemed like the bad weather had been poised, 
waiting for a film crew to build a set there. 

“One of the most depressing days for me on 
Jedi was a trip that was arranged for Lucas and 
Marquand to view the site of the bunker control 
room,” remembers Reynolds, ‘"rhat particular 
day it snowed, in addition to the 200 inches of rain 
that had fallen during the previous two months. 
Consequently, the site was what I can only describe 
as a quagmire. We all slid about, literally up to our 













knees in the wretched stuff. 

Shortly afterwards, the 
weather thankfully took a turn 
for the better and we were able 
to resurface the area with 
redwood bark and various 
other materials, including 
a final layer of grass turf 
that saved the day.” 

Meanwhile, Lawrence 
Kasdan was tussling with 
Lucas’ outline. The draft had 
taken Lucas less than four 
weeks to write, but the 
screenplay took Kasdan six 

months. A lot had to be packed into this concluding 
segment of the trilogy and multiple loose ends were 
dangling, waiting to be resolved. Princess Leia and 
the carbonite-frozen Han Solo had to be rescued 
from the clutches of Jabba the Hutt. The mystery of 
Luke’s parentage needed clearing up. Above all, 
who would end up with Leia — Luke or Han Solo? 
And if it was Luke, what would become of Han? 

Kasdan suggested that Han should die 
a heroic death in the final assault oil The Death Star. 
Harrison Ford backed him up, seeing it as his 
character’s destination. He s got no mama, no papa 
and no story,” he told Lucas, “Let’s kill him and 



give some weight to this thing.” But Lucas 
demurred. The death of so popular a character, 
he feared, might alienate his faithful audience. 

So Ford resigned himself to being “primarily 
a plot device”, and looked forward to the end of 
his servitude. Like Carrie Fisher and Mark Hamill, 
he felt himself increasingly maiginalised by the 
ever -more-dominant special effects. “Effects 
movies are hard on actoire,” Hamill lamented. 

’’You find yourself giving an impassioned speech 
to a big lobster in a flight suit: Fisher at least 
lobbied successfully to have her character given 
more action - and more sexuality. Not only did 


Let’s kill 
Han Solo 
off and give 
some weight 
to this thing” 

Harrison Fbrd 


Leia get to strangle Jabba with her own chain, but 
did so in a next -to- no thing slave costume that 
would disturb the nights of countless male 
adolescent viewers for decades. 

The Vader paternity conundrum was solved 
by bringing Alec Guinness back yet again as the 
ghostly Kenobi to explain that Anakin Skywalker 
died morally when he became Darth Vader, so 
that saying Luke’s father was dead was “the 
truth - from a certain point of view” Again, 
the ill-tempered Guinness, who had profited 
so handsomely from Lucas’ franchise, only 
resignedly accepted the task: “It would have been 
mean of me to refuse.” 

Jedi was budgeted at $32.5 million, slightly 
more than Empire had ended up costing. This time, 
Lucas raised all the funding himself —not a major 
problem, given that Star Wars and Empire between 
them had already made nearly $900 million 
worldwide. Towards the end of 1981, he arrived 
at Elstree to supervise the shooting of the interior 
scenes. He had no intention of repeating his 
experience with Empire, where he felt Kershner’s 
more intellectualised approach had slowed the 

film and run counter to 
his intentions. This time, 
he would keep control. 

Anthony Daniels, reprising 
his role as C-3P0, didn’t enjoy 
Marquand’s directing. “Like all 
people who can be bullied, he 
was a bit of a bully and that 
really didn’t work for me. It’s 
not a way of getting the best 
out of people. Patronising 
doesn't help, either. But when 
you’re insecure and the boss 
is breathing over your 
shoulder, it’s very hard to be 
clear-headed and honest. 

I think George was meant to be there for a couple 
of weeks at the beginning, just to get it going. He 
stayed for the entire movie. He was in effect 
directing it, though he would deny that. If you 
really want to wind up Harrison Ford, just say, 

T believe Richard Marquand helped you to bring 
out your performance..?” 

Daniels was delighted, though, to discover that 
his character becomes a god — even if it’s only 
a god of the terminally cutesy Ewoks. “I feel it came 
out of a conversation I had with George at Elstree, 
when I said, Tm a little sad that Threepio doesn’t 
do anything very proactive: And he said, ‘Well, it 
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> On the forest moon of Endor, Rebel forces are 
about to launch an attack on the Imperial control 
centre. They’re spotted by Imperial scouts, who 
hurtle off to give warning on their Speeders - 
wheel-less motorbikes operated by anti-gravity. 
Luke and Leia hijack Speeders and give chase 
through the forest at 120mph. 


models fractionally while leaving the camera 
shutter open, creating a convincing speed-blur. 

> The model redwoods were made about 
seven feet tall. Modelmaker Barbara Gallucci 
created ‘trees' out of sono tubes (used for 
concrete moulds) and foam strips. 


> The sequence was created with a 
combination of bluescreen shots, miniature 
forest models and live-action background 
material shot in the actual 
redwood forest. 


> Models were animated 
using a variant of stop-motion 
called ‘go-motion’. Rather 
than keeping each frame pin- 
sharp, the operators moved 





> For POV shots, a Steadicam operator followed 
a thread through the forest, exposing the film 
at one-quarter frame per seco nd. At this speed, 

1,000 feet of walking would get 
16ft of film in the can, The film 
was then projected at 30 times 
exposure speed. 

> The chase sequence runs for 
less than three minutes and 
involves over 100 edits. 


is hard to make him a hero figure’ Then I was 
reading the script of yedi and I got to page 
whatever and I just picked up the phone and 
said, ‘Thank you, George!’ Of course, at that stage 
I hadn’t met an Ewok.” 

Ewoks, according to Lucas, had started out 
as shortened versions of Wookiees (even the name 
sounds like a cut-down form of the word). “They 
evolved and started getting cute,” he explained. 

“A lot of people say the Ewoks are just an excuse 
for merchandising, that Lucas decided to cash 
in on the teddy bear: Well, it’s not a great thing 
to cash in on, because there are already lots of 
teddy bears marketed, so you don’t have 
anything that’s unique.” 

As it turned out, Lucas was right: Ewoks 
didn’t sell too well. In fact, they attracted a good 
deal of derision. Lucas shrugged off the critical 
and marketing disappointment of his creations. 

“I wanted my daughter to have one,” he said. 

“If nobody else wants one, that’s fine by me.” 

Work on the Endor forest scenes began in the 
spring of 1982 just near the Oregon border. At the 
time, it was said to be the largest film set ever built 
on location. Secrecy, already intense during the 
shooting of Empire, had reached obsessive levels. 
The crew all wore fake T-shirts that announced 
the making of a non-existent horror movie: 

“Blue Harvest. Horror Beyond Imagination”. 

The official line back at Lucasfilm HQ was that 
Jedi was shooting in Germany. For the desert shoot, 
a round-the-clock patrol of security guards was 
called in. The deepest secret of Jedi, that Luke, and 
Leia are brother and sister, was so fiercely guarded 
that when the key section of dialogue was recorded 


at Elstree, Lucas ordered the crew not to listen. 
Despite these precautions, word about the film 
inevitably leaked out. Reporters sniffed around for 
titbits of information and both location shoots were 
besieged by eager fans and paparazzi. One news 
agency buzzed the desert shoot with a helicopter, 
which had to be chased off. 

With the infinitely more elaborate and 
advanced resources now available to him, Lucas 
saw Jedi as his chance to redo all the key set-pieces 


of the previous movies - but to do them properly. 
“You look at the Jabba the Hutt scene in Return Of 
The Jedi and you think, ‘Oh, that’s what he wanted 
the cantina in Star Wars to be.’” reflects Lucas, “Or 
you look at the end battle and you say, ‘Oh, that’s 
what the end battle w^as supposed to be in the first 
one’, but we couldn’t have done this movie then. 

I mean, it was just not humanly or even financially 
possible. So a lot of these things have finally 
worked out. I finally got the end battle the wfay 
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“Whatever 
little event 
in history 
that this is, at 
least it*s done*’ 

George Lucas 

I wanted it, I got the ground battle that I wanted, 

I got the monsters the way I wanted them?” 

Back at ILM, Lucas’ personal magic factory was 
being stretched as never before. Bruce Nicholson, 
supervisor of optical photography, relished the 
challenge. “I think the effects are better than 
anything we’ve done before. I would say that 
there’s an average of 15 elements per shot and 
we’ve got one with 6o elements. I think George 
was trying to find out how far he could take the 
bluescreen.” The 6o-element shot - in the final 
Death Star battle between Rebel and Imperial 
forces - took some four weeks to composite and 
appeared on screen for all of two seconds. 

Even so, among all the state-of-the-art high 
technology there was still room for the occasional 
element of low-tech improvised genius that recalled 
the original movie’s reliance on - as Mark Ha mill 
noted - “chewing gum and popsicle sticks” Among 
the resources called on for Jedi’s final, cataclysmic 
Rebel attack were, as niodelshop supervisor Steve 
Gawley revealed, cardboard carpet tubes, sprinkler 
pipes, min'ored plexiglass and, yes, a few pieces of 
chewing gum. 

Unlike its predecessors, Jedi was completed on 
schedule and within budget. It opened as intended 
on 25 May 1983. This time, the devotees began 
standing in line eight days before it opened and 
the movie started shattering box-office records 
immediately: an opening- day record of $6.2 
million, a single-day record of $8.4 million... 

It went on to outdo Empire, becoming the third 
most successful film of aU time after Star Wars and 
ET; The Extra-Terrestrial. 

The Star Wars trilogy had triumphed even 
beyond its creator’s wildest dreams, becoming 
the most popular, successful and lucrative 
phenomenon in moviemaking history. Lucas’ 
comments at the time suggest there was little 
told-you-so triumphalism - rather, a distinct note 
of relief. “Whatever little event in history that Star 
Wars is going to be, at least it’s done,” he observed, 
adding, “I look upon the three films as chapters 
in one book. Now the book is finished and I can 
put it back on the shelf” It would be more than 
IS years before he would take it down again... 

From the ac’tors, for all that they’d suffered 
in the realisation of Lucas’ vision, there was even 
a hint of regret. “It w'^as very sad; remarked Peter 
Mayhew (Chewbacca) after the final wrap party 
on Jedi, “but we did have a feeling that we’d done 
something that was going to be in the history of 
cinema forever.” 
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1 Clerks Death Star Speech 

Randal regales the long-suffering Dante with 
a face-meltingly protracted theory about the 
hundreds of innocent contractors who wouldVe 
fried along with the (unfinished) second Death Star. 
Best line: “You think the average Stormtrooper 
knows how to install a toilet main?” 


2 CLERKS II LORD OF THE RINGS 
VS STAR WARS TIFF 

Overhearing some Lord Of The 
Rings fanboy -banter between 
a fellow burger bar employee and 
a customer, Randal launches into 
a mocking tirade, including miming 
all three iOfftfilms in about eight 
seconds. The Frodo-loving geek-boy 
is so appalled, he spouts soup all 
over the lino. 
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5 Austin Powers Am 

Tour Father!" Mocker 

In one of the great throwaway 
gags of a movie series positively 
groaning with ‘em, Dr Evil tries to 
rattle Austin, adopting his most 
portentous baritone to boom, “I AM 
YOUR FATHER!” When Austin queries 

this, the villain's downbeat retraction 
ill , is timed to perfection (“No... I can’t 

back that up.”) 
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3 Friends The One With The 
Gold Bikini 

Discussing unexplored fantasties, Ross 
namechecks the legendary outfit Jabba (sort 
of) dressed his prisoner Leia in. Rachael does 
a passable re-enactment; but Ross sadly squanders 
our sympathies with an arse-puckering rendition 
of John Williams’ Main Theme as she does so. 

4 TOY STORY 2 HAM YOUR FATHER!" 
MOCK-SHOCKER 

After a lengthy battle in a lift shaft - swiping 
many sound effects straight from the original 
trilogy - Buzz Lightyear learns that the evil 
Emperor Zurg didn’t kill his old 
man, but is in fact... well, y'know. 
Thousands of anklebiters still 
presu mably embarrass themselves 
years later, squealing, “Toy Story 
rip-off I" while watching Empire 
for the first time... 
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THE SIMPSONS 

MARK HAM ILFS 
GUEST SPOT 

References fly thick and fast 
in Season 10 classic MayoredTo 
The Mob. Hamill is nearly trampled 
by Star Wars fans rioting over who 
should play Obi-Wan in a convention skit. 
He later appears as Nathan Detroit in Guys And 
Dolls - complete with show-stopping spoof number 
Luke Be A Jedi (before all hell breaks loose and 
he has to tell Homer to “use the Forks”). 

J Battlestar Galactica - All Of It 

Originally titled ‘Star Worlds’, Fox was 
sued in 1978 over a whopping 34 alleged, er, 
‘borrowings’ from the first instalment. Galactica 
creator Glen A Larson won the case, but it was too 
late - the show was cancelled. 

S HUMAN TRAFFIC 

DRUG-DEALER THEORY 

According to Moff (Danny Dyer in his greatest 
role), Jabba was smoking opium in his “big glass 
pipe", and the Emperor financed The Death Star by 
"selling crack to space junkies". Best, though, is the 
deliriously smashed contention that Yoda is now 
only 2ft tall because “he’s been coming down for 
about 500 years." 


9 ET Toda Cameo 

ET tries to follow a Hallowe’en 
reveller dressed as Yoda in 
a Spielberg reference designed to 
show that “the galaxy is a rather 
small place amongst filmmakers.” . 

DECONSTRUCTING HARRY 

STAR WARS BAR MITZVAH 
In oneof Woody Allen’s 
stand-out moments of surreal whimsy, two old 
Jewish women find themselves in the midst of 
a Star l/Yars-themed coming-of-age party. 
Complete with Darth Vader table decorations 
and a Wookiee mixingthe drinks. 

n Indiana Jones And The 

Temple Of Doom Club Obi- Wan 

The dementedly-violent Club Obi-Wan 
Triads turn up in Spielberg’s knockabout prequel, 
nearly managing to topple Indy in the process. 

An (other) obvious nod from Steve to his pal 
George... but we do get a bloke killed by a flaming 
pigeon skewer out of it. 
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HOMAGES AND RIP-OFFS 


4 ^ SOUTH PARK 

I MTHECHEWBACCA 
m DEFENCE IN 

Parodying OJ Simpson lawyer 
Johnnie Cochran’s wild flights of 
whimsy, Parker and Stone show him 
using the example of an eight-foot tall 
Wookiee living on Ewok planet Endor as 
‘proof’ that nothing makes sense enough to convict. 
Accusations of The Chewbacca Defence have since 
been flung by the media at real-life cases. 

(d ^ South Park Joon-Joon 
I ^The Jakovasaur 

A Possibly the most merciless piss-take on the 
Ust. Only a month after The Phantom Menace hit 
screens, the boys ‘accidentally’ discover the most 
irritating creature in the universe, instantly reviled 
by all but Cartnian and French people. 

M SCREAM 3 CARRIE FISHER'S 
GEORGE LUCAS REFERENCES 

The implication that bedding Lucas might’ve 
landed her the part of Leia would be harsh if delivered 
straight. But she’s playing an actress who looks like 
Leia, but who ultimately didn't get to play her. Still 
a bit cheeky -and allegedly penned by Fisher herself. 

P George Lucas In Love 

I ^Ajoe Nussbaum’s gentle bit of 1999 ribbing 
A tw was fairly incidental in its use of Lucas as 
its subject. In reality, it was just an eight- minute 
gimmick Nussbaum used to pimp his name around 
the studios. Featuring Lucas battling writers’ block 
as a struggling student, it knocked Phantom Menace 
from the top of the Amazon charts for a day. 

U STAR TREK MTE 70S 

In 1978, Star Trek.' Phase //was set to be the 
second five-year mission for the Enterprise 
crew. But the 12 written episode scripts were 
rehashed into Star Trek: The Motion 
Picture, after the success of Star IVars 
caused Paramount to brick it about 
running another series. 

U Close Encounters 

R2-D2 Cameo 

In a cheeky bit of prop- 
swapping, R2 popped up very 
briefly in 1978’s Close Encounters, 
dangling upside-down in the belly of 
the great spaceship. 

U TROOPS COPS' PARODY 

This genius bit of pop-culture riffing shows 
Imperial Stormtroopers throwing their weight 
about, putting the beat down on a host of vaguely 
suspicious-looking characters found loitering in 
the desert 'hood. Cue wobbly hand-held footage of 
Jawas getting cuffed to speeder bonnets, doing 
a runner, getting into domestics, etc. 

» Various Buffy Nods 

Joss Wliedon constantly referenced the 
trilogy, often in the most mundane of ways 
(Spike telling Angel “You were my Yoda!”, Buffy 
accusing Faith of having “turned to the dark side”). 




other refs are a bit more hardcore, 
though - like the nerds salivating 
over a 1979 Boba Fett figurine. 
(Hold the letters, real nerds! We 
know Fett didn’t feature until 
1980’s Empire... , but there was 
indeed an earlier toy.) 

M FERRIS BUELLER'S DAY OFF 

STAR DESTROYER REF 

With Mr Rooney tryingto break into the 
Bueller residence, we cut away to the two garage 
attendants on their Ferrari 250 GTS joyride. The 
undercarriage of the vehicle looms onto our screens: 
impossibly long and intricate, it's borderline 
auto-porn for young men of a certain age. And then 
the John Williams theme kicks in... 

Spaceballs 

m I Okay, it’s not a classic, but, pleasingly, 

H A it does make use of Industrial 
Light & Magic for its effects and was 
approved by Mel Brooks fan Lucas. 

^^STARWOIDS 

m ^The bestthingaboutthis 
fc fc terrifying fan documentary 
is the schadenfreude-drenched 
knowledge that, after camping out for 
42 days to see Phantom Menace, some 
of these people were goingto be very 
disappointed indeed. 

B Moonraker 

In one of its more miserable legacies, Star 
Wars made a liar of The Spy Who Loved Me 
(which assured us that Bond would be back next 
in For Your Eyes Onfy) by prompting this wobbly 
cash-in after kick-starting the sci-fi boom. 


M the black hole 

Despite being planned in 1975, 
Disney's then-most-expensive 
($20m) project was always goingto 
suffer Star Wars comparisons on its 
release in 1979. Oddly, Lucas-style 
effects were overlooked in favour of 
models on strings. 
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Bill Murray’s 
Saturday Night Live 
Star Wars Song 

Murray smarmed it up a treat in his Nick The 
Lounge Singer guise on Saturday Night Live, but the 
improvised lyrics were odd to say the least (“Hey! 
How ’bout that nutty Star Wars bar?/Can you foi^et 
all the creatures in there?” Come to think of it, it’s 
hard to put a finger on precisely why this famous 
skit seemed funny. 

M BACK TO THE FUTURE 

VADER REFERENCE 

To terrify his teenage dad into doing the nasty 
with Lorraine Baines, Marty dons a radiation suit, 
creeps into George’s bedroom and claims to be 
“Darth \/ader,from the planet Vulcan". Ignore the 
Trekkie nod -there’s a much more interesting father/ 
son dynamic going on here. Plus it's Spielberg again. 


Bill & Ted’s 
Excellent 
Adventure 

Father Shock-Mocker 

Time -warped in their 
faux-TARDIS to Medieval 
England, our heroes have 
a playfight as ‘Darth Ted’ 
and ‘Luke Bill’ (“You’re not my 
father!”). You can take the dudes 
out of the 20th Century, but you can’t 
take the 20th Century out of the dudes... 


^ A JAY AND SILENT BOB 
/II STRIKE BACK 

mV MARK HAM ILL'S GUEST SPOT 

Hamill plays laser-sword-waving 'Cocknocker' 
in Kevin Smith’s stoner-com. Lucas-approval came 
at a modest price, reveals the actor: 'He just insisted 
we used different colour lights atthe end of 
the sabers.’ 


W The Naked Gun 
33 1 / 3 : 

The Final Insult 

Death Star Nod 

During the customary 
police- siren-in-unlikely-places 
(rollercoaster, girls’ locker room, 
etc) titles, we suddenly find ourselves 
swooping dowm the Death Star trench. 
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A ATENACIOUS D IN THE PICK OF 
<||dESTINY COCK aS/^GE 

Trapped by security lasers with no means of 
reachingthe ‘off button, JB looks done for... until 
partner-in-rock KG urges him to “Use the Cock!” With 
a little (verbal) self-encouragement, JB produces 
a stiffy long enough to hit the switch. Remember- 
The Cock will be with you, always... 


...AND 3 WAYS STAR 
WARS CHANGED 
THE MOVIES 

1. Invented Merchandising 

Forbidden Planet might as well be called 
The Star Wars Legacy Store. 

2. Bankrolled Independent 
Filmmaking 

By shattering the studio system, it opened 
the door for a new wave of young moguls. 

3. Made Science Fiction Accessible 
and Fun 

Pre-Wars, 5F was serious, full of 
technobabble and political metaphors- 
Lucas changed all that (then brought 
it back for the prequels). 
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WORDS BY RICHARD MATTHEWS 



STAR WARS: EPISODES IV,V AND VI 1977 1983 



THESE AREN’T THE DROIDS YOU’RE 
LOOKING FOR From early Metropolis- 
infiuenced concepts for R2-D2 and 
C-3P0 to the giddy thrills of speeder 
bikes (the “one time I came up with an 
idea that I didn't know I could pull off,” 
says Lucas), Ralph McQuarrie'swork 
was key to the saga’s success. Just look 
at his dramatic rendering of the AT-AT 
trudging towards a crashed Luke 
Skywalker in The Empire Strikes Back. 
McQuarrie left ILM after £mp/re, 


returned for Jed/, but declined an offer 
to head up The Phantom Menace 
design team, handing the baton to 
Doug Chiang. 



FIND THE SPEEDER 
BIKE:"j[eiEfi- 00:5 6:2 
Hl^i^E DROIDS: . ' 
New;*Hope T 00:08:32 
FINIoTJHEAT-ATs: 

00:29:50 
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CONCEPT ART 



IN THE TRENCHES Former aircraft illustrator 
McQuarrie is the godfather of Star IVars’ visual 
style, his background in the military and work for 
NASA and Boeing making him ideal for palpably 
rendering X-wings, Tie-fighters and Death Stars. 
'Td seen some of his paintings and I thought he 
was really brilliant," explains Lucas, who asked 


McQuarrie to help him sell his original vision 
to the studio in 1976. “George had a concept for 
a big spectacular visual and it didn’t come across 
in the script," says McQuarrie. "So I tried to give 
it scale.” He did - this painting was the one 
credited with bringing the Fox suits on side and 
getting Star Wars made. 



FINDTHETRENCH ^ 
ATTACk- 01:45:12 
|phri williams’ music, 
iLM'S effects, bbi- 
Wah’s voice - kinetic, 
grpundbreaking, iconic 
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RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK 1981 



A PICTURE SPEAKS A THOUSAND WORDS “Can a bullwhip really be 
exciting?" This early concept sketch tells you everything you need to 
know about Indiana Jones. The hat, the whip, the action - all present and 
correct. "It was a very strong idea,” says Lucas. "Action, adventure, 
cliffhanger... The fallen archaeologist who is always in over his head 
looking for an ancient artefact. It was always meant to be a B-movie.” 
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CONCEPT ART 



ACTION MAN Lucas got Ralph 
McQuarrie back onboard to visualise 
Indy and you can see the more 
traditional chiselled-adventurer 
concept that shifted slightly when 
Harrison Ford came on board. Take 
a look at the artist's take on the plane 


punch-up - Jones is clearly the tougher 
character here, as befitting Lucas’ 
original, more Bond-like, Indiana Smith. 
In contrast, McQuarrie’s depiction of 
Jones jumping from horse to truck is 
almost identical to the completed, 
cliff-hanging moment. 



*'. ;r / ' . ' f ,1 

FINDTHEFLYINd WING 

FIGHT -01:12:50 >5 

r >IND THE TRUCK CHASE’* 
-4 01:20:10 

' theifianjn the hat makes 
mbyiatnaeic. twice. 
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T hink you’ve got an impressive collection of Star 

Wars memorabilia? Unless you’re George Lucas, it’s 
unlikely to compare to Steve Sansweet’s. Lucasfilm’s 
former head of fan relations has the world’s largest 
private Star Wars collection, and in his book Star Wars: 
The Ultimate Action Figure Collection, he trawls through 35 
years worth of plastic men, women, droids and aliens to 
catalogue the history of figures from a galaxy far, far away. 

‘ Action figures are really what started it all, what got 
people enthused about Star Wars," says Sansweet. “They 
let people bring home a little piece of the movie before 
there were videos, videogames, any of that stuff. You 
played with them and recreated the movie. It was an 
amazing phenomenon,” 

Taking in thousands of figures from the original movies, 
prequels and bits in between - and from both Kenner and 
Hasbro lines - Sansweet’s extensive guide arranges all the 
variations by character. “I’ve been collecting this stuff for 
years, but you never focus on just how many have come 
out,” Sansweet laughs. “I mean, how did they even come 
up with 25 ‘Luke as a farmboy’ figures!?” 


Star Wars: The Ultimate Action Figure Collection is available now. 


The quantities are mindblowing 

“There have been some years where Hasbro has issued 
three to five hundred action figures. Then there are the 
Battle Packs, the multi-packs and the packs that come 
with vehicles and creatures... While some of those are 
just re-packs, a lot of figures are repainted. When you 
start to add all these together you realise nobody knows 
how many action figures there are. I came up with a very 
rough guess and that was somewhere north of 2,000.” >> 


Action figures are still big news 

“Still, for the majority of collectors, the centrepiece is 
collecting action figures - everything else circles around it. 
There are people w'ho call themselves Star Wars completists, 
who really can’t be - I’m one of those - and there are people 
who read the books or just do the videogames. But action 
figures are definitely at the centre of the whole Star Mhre 
collecting phenomenon.” 










PCI 
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Star Wars memorabilia 
magus Steve Sansweet tells 
Richard Eklwards the basics 
of collecting Star Wars figures 
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MERCHANDISE 


The differences can be subtle 

“I was chatting with Derryl Depriest, w'ho’s the toy 
marketing guru for Hasbro, and he said they have 
internal debates all the time about what constitutes 
a completely new figure. We have the same problems - 
it’s the difference between a repaint and somebody 
in China forgetting to put a fourth dot on the chest, 
which then becomes the ‘rare three-dot variation’. 
You’ll get ten people and none of them will agree on 
everything - that’s part of the fun.” 

Figures can go down as well as up 

‘‘With the comic books and baseball cards, 
people bought them for investment and the whole 
market tanked. Tliat hasn’t really happened to action 
figures although things that were really up there in 
price have now come down, and other things have gone 
up. I’m a firm believer that Jar Jar figures will top the 
market in 100 or 200 years. You never know. Nobody 
bought the Power Of The Force figures, so those have 
a huge value today. And the Yak Face on a [backing^ 
card didn’t get sent to the US, so of course everybody 
wants it. It’s supply and demand, and that clearly 
changes over the years.” 

Coming of age in the ’90s 

“I think it was probably in the ’90s that figures became 
collectable for the broader audience. These new figures 
came out and all of a sudden it was, ‘I’m not so sure 
I like those but I wonder if those figures I remember as 
a kid are still available?’ I’m a firm believer that it was 
the merchandise that made Star li^ars a part of the pop 
culture. That’s w'^hat kept it alive between the films and 
even after the films, though it sort of died within two 
years of Return Of The Jedi - Lucasfilm deliberately took 
everything off sale. So, the collecting basically stopped, 
and a lot of people sold their collections in the ’80s. 
Then this new generation came along. This was before 
the internet, when you didn’t know about all this cool 
stuff from Japan and Europe. 

Luke and Leia’s bodybuilding phase 

“With [the P(mer Of The Force ranged Hasbro convinced 
Lucasfilm that kids wanted the bulked-up wrestling, 
He-Man-style figures. Then kids didn’t like them and 
collectors rebelled, yet they were stuck with them for 
two years. With those figures you couldn’t even get 
Han in the cockpit of The MiHennium Falcon. When 
Mark Hamill looked at the bulked-up Luke figure 
he said, ‘Is that really supposed to be me?”’ 

Even background artists are represented 

“Every year Hasbro puts together a long list of figures 
they think they can do, or want to do, and then they 
discuss it with Lucasfilm. One of the few figures that 
was prototyped for Return Of The Jedi but was never 
released was Gargan, the six-breasted woman [from 
Jabha’s Palace]. For years there was no Gargan, then for 
whatever reason they finally made one and I think it 



1 Bossk (1980) 

2 Ben (Obi-Wan) 
Kenobi (1978) 

3 Wicket W Warrick 
(1984) 4 Grand 
Admiral Thrawn 
(1998) 5 Queen 
Ami dal a (Theed 
Invasion) (2001) 

6 Bail Organa (with 
Baby Leia) (2008) 

7 Grand Moff Tarkin 
(1997) 8 Barquin D'an 
(1998) 9 R2-D2 with 
Sensorscope (1982) 
10 Luke Skywalker 
(1996) llJabbalhe 
Hutt (1983) 12 Count 
Dooku (2009) 
13C-3PO(1999) 

14 Obi-Wan Kenobi 
(Light-Up Lightsaber) 
(2012) 15 Admiral 
Ackbar (1983) 

16 Bib Fortuna (1983) 

17 Baron Papanoida 
(2006) 18 Concept 
Chewbacca (2007) 

19 Dexter Jettster 
(2002) 20 Princess 
Leia(Boushh) (1983) 
21 Anakin Skywalker 
(Battle Damage) 
(2005) 22 Ben 
Quadinaro5(2012) 

23 Darth Vader 
(Holiday) (2004) 

24 Luke Skywalker 
(in BactaTank) 

(2001) 25 4-LOM 
(Zuckuss) (1982) 


history of action figures. Nobody bought it. The silliest 
one of all is Willrow Hood. This was a viral kind of 
thing. Among all the masses of people in Bespin in The 
Emlnre Strikes Back, someone spotted this guy. He has 
this big white thing in his hands, and somebody said it 
was an ice cream maker, so this guy became known as 
the Ice Cream Man. And then Lucasfilm assigned him 
a name and Hasbro made him - Willrow Hood!” 

It’s all about the variations 

“I thought there couldn’t be that many Darth Vader 
figures, but that was a mistake on my part. They made 
a figure for the Darth Vader reveal with the Sebastian 
Shaw face, and then later there was one was without 
the eyebrows and then later it was Hayden Christensen 
under the mask. There were some with the mask that 
came off totally, there were some where just the dome 
came off and then there were some where there was an 
extra piece, like a right eye that came off. And there 
was the apparition under the tree on Dagobah where 
you sec Luke’s face in the helmet. Only recently they 
came out with R2-D2 the way he looks after the first 
Death Star battle where he’s all messed up. It took all 
these years for them to figure out, ‘Wait a second, 
we’ve done 97 R2s but we didn’t do this one.’” 

Mix-ups can be fun 

“My favourite naming story is the one about how 
Kenner mixed up [bounty hunters] 4-LOM and Zuckuss. 
As a result of that for years the figures were named 
wrong until the gaming company West End Games, 
said ‘4-LOM follows the naming convention for a droid, 
so isn’t that wrong?’ So they changed them around 
and then a couple of years ago, as a Comic-Con 
exclusive, Hasbro deliberately put them on the 
wrong cards as a homage to the mistake back in the 
day. By the way, 4-LOM was named by the wags at 
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Isn t It About Time You Gave 




Swiftly renamed Howard the Turkey, Lucas’s fowl 
flick flopped. But how does it fare with the benefit of 

nostalgia? Dave Colder investigates... 


Prosecution’s 
opening address: 

Tlie madness of King George clearly 
knew no bounds when Lucas gave 
the go-ahead to this feather-brained 
fiasco. Even on paper, the idea of 
live-action film about a talking duck 
should have the “Egg on face!” meter 
swinging into the dangerzone. But 
no, Lucas greenlit the production 
which, at every stage - from dire 
script and dodgy performances 
to aurally-offensive synth rock 
soundtrack and uneasy mix of adult 
and infantile humour - proved that 
you could take a bad idea and make 
it infinitely worse. Nothing about the 
film works. And the festering boil on 
this arse-end of cinematic quality is 
the duck suit itself: with less than half the 
aesthetic charm of a builder’s bum. 

Defence’s opening address: 

To quote a Howard The Duck fan site (yes, my 
learned colleague, such things do exist) the film 
“isn’t bad, it’s just not conventionally good”. To 
say it’s irredeemably bad ignores some stunning 
special effect work - especially at the finale - some 
great performances and a script which at times 
is almost daring and experimental. The fact that 
it starred a talking duck was a gift for lazy 
journalists in search of a soundbite. Indeed many 
were referring to the film as Howard the Turkey 
before they’d even seen it. The “turkey” reputation 
became a self-fulfilling prophecy meaning that 
the film had to fight harder than most to prove 
its worth. Granted, it is no masterpiece, but as 
a slice of ’80s fantasy action, to a large degree, 
it delivers the goods. 

Prosecution: But it clearly was a turkey. 

It cost $37 million to make and made back $38 
million in box office around the world. Take away 
distributors’ overhead and marketing costs, and 
it clearly lost money. 


Granted, it’s no 
masterpiece, but as 
a slice of ’ 80 s fantasy, 
it delivers the goods” 

Defence : Just because a film flops doesn’t 
mean it’s a bad movie. Blade Runner never made 
its money back, and everybody loves that. And 
ironically, at the time, Howard was the biggest 
grossing movie ever based on a Marvel comic. 

Howard the Duck was simply ahead of its time. 
The Duck costume isn’t great, despite reputedly 
costing over $2 million to create, but you can’t help 
thinking that if the film had the benefit of a CG 
duck, it would have been much better accepted. 
People just couldn’t see past the dodgy duck 
to some of the other great entertainment the 
film had to offer. 

Prosecution: But a few years later the Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles movies were a huge success, 
using similar prosthetic costumes. 


Defence: But turtles were easier 
to anthropormorphise. Lucas himself 
has gone on record saying, “We 
clearly backed the wrong animal.” 

Prosecution: The problem with 
the duck wasn’t simply the suit. The 
character of Howard just wasn’t 
likeable or consistent enough. 

Defence: Oh dear. Are we going 
down the “it wasn’t like the original 
comic” route? Never a good 
argument. Why should a film be 
like its source material? It should 
be judged on its own merits. 

Prosecution: Actually, no, 

1 wasn’t going to argue that, but 
I’m glad you raised it. The film was based on 
a well-respected Marvel Comic created by writer 
Steve Gerber in 1973. Yes, it featured a duck called 
Howard, plucked from his own world and 
unceremoniously dumped in ours, but that’s about 
where the similarity ends. Gerber’s strip was 
a clever satire, both of superhero comics and 
contemporary America. Howard was a smart, 
curmudgeonly, cigar- chomping malcontent - think 
Larry David with feathers and a sex drive. 

The problem with the movie is partly that it 
plays lip service to the comic Howard - he does 
indeed light a cigar at one point, and occasionally 
has some ballsy dialogue - but the characterisation 
is all over the place. More often he’s portrayed as 
a sweet innocent with gooey eyes and a squeaky 
voice (which manages to neuter the vitriol in even 
the more sassy lines). 

Coming back to Turtle comparisons, there’s 
also the problem that he’s just not cool. The turtles 
were dressed as ninjas, ate pizza and talked like 
teenagers, Howard has a variety of costumes 
through the film, from middle-aged cardy to 
satin-clad pimp - none of them cool. 

Defence: He’s in a hoodie at one point! 
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Beverly (Lea 
Thompson) gets 
to know Howard 
(ChipZien). 






MITIGATING 

CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Defence would like the 
jurors to take into account that 
without Howard the Duck, we 
would never have seen the birth of one of 
the most creative studios of the past 30 years 
Lucas was massively in debt when Howard 
the Duck was made, having spent over $50 
million dollars building Skywalker Ranch, and 
desperately hoping that the film would get 
him back in the biack. When Howard turned 
turkey Lucas was forced to sell off assets 
and these included an experimental CGI 
development department at Lucasfilm. Steve 
Jobs bought it and rechristened it Pixar... 
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Prosecution: For about five minutes. 

It also didn’t help that he was played by eight 
different people. 

Defence: And what Earthly difference does that 
make? They’re all inside the same costume. 


shame that his equally impressive beast here is 
overlooked because of the film’s reputation. Part 
insect, part Cthulhian nightmare it deserves its 
place in a monsters’ hall of fame. 

Prosecution: its a bit cartoony. 


Prosecution: Because performance is partially 
about body language, and Howard’s is all over the 
place. It’s a subliminal thing - audiences may not 
consciously note it - but it’s another barrier to 
giving Howard a consistent, endearing character. 

Defence: I’ve already conceded, though, that the 
Duck suit was a problem. We shouldn’t concentrate 
on that to the point where it blinds us to the film’s 
positive elements. 

Prosecution: The end credits, 


Defence: That’s the style of the film. 

Prosecution: If that were the intention, 
it should resemble a really big poo. Okay, the 
prosecution concedes that the Overlord is 
impressive, but that hardly saves the film. 

Defence: Then what about some fine 

performances? A young Tim Robbins makes 
a charismatic boffin while Jeffrey Jones - the 
principal from Ferns BueUer's Day Off - is 
superb as a scientist possessed by one 


presumably? 


of the Overlords. 



Prosecution: it’s certainly 
a no-holds-barred performance, but 
don’t you find it a bit unnerving 
watching it knowing that the actor is 
now on America’s sex offenders list? 


Defence: That evidence is 
irrelevant and inadmissible. 

It has no bearing on his 
perfonnance here. Also, Lea 
Thompson makes a fine, gutsy 
Beverly, Howard’s... erm... 
Howard’s... er... 


Defence: surely the Prosecution 
can’t deny the brilliance of Phil 
Tippet’s stop motion Overlord 
monster at the film’s climax? 

This was the man responsible 
for the AT-ATs in The Empiiv 
Strikes Back, and it’s a 


Defence: That’s a cheap shot. 

Prosecution: At a large 

slow- moving target. A duck 
shoot, perhaps? 








HOWARD THE DUCK 



“How are you goingto describe Beverly’s 
involvement without mentioning bestiality?” 


Prosecution: Yes, how are you going to describe 
her involvement without mentioning bestiality? 

Defence: There is no firm evidence of bestiality 

in the film. 

Prosecution: No? Then how do you describe the 
scene in which Beverly, dressed in just a shirt and 
skimpy knickers tries to seduce Howard as they lie 
on a bed together? 

Defence: Hmmmm... knickers? Fair enough. 

But now you mention it. Lea Thompson in her 
knickers is a definite plus point in the film. Try 
refuting that. 

Prosecution: Granted. But she undeniably ends 
up as Howard’s girlfriend, and that intimates 
bestiality at the very least. And if nothing else, the 


bed scene happens after she’s only known him 
for a day and a half, so if she’s not a duck fucker, 
then at the very least she’s a slapper. Interestingly, 
in Back To The Future Thompson played the ’50s 
incarnation of Marty McFly’s mum. You may recall 
this involved her having a crush on Marty, her own 
future son. So Thompson’s two best known roles 
involved potential incest and potential bestiality. 

Defence: Nevertheless, she’s a great, feisty, 
female lead (I shall refrain form calling her a 
“chick” despite the obvious temptation). One can 
only wonder at how some of the other women who 
auditioned for the role may have turned out - Tori 
Amos, Belinda Carlisle and Phoebe Cates, 

Prosecution: Hopefully if Carlisle or Amos had 
been in the film they would have performed their 
own songs rather than those ghastly synth-rock 


ditties written for Thompson and her band by 
Thomas “She Blinded Me With Science” Dolby. 

It’s hard to believe a character like Beverly would 
front a band so unremittingly bland. 

Defence: That’s a mere matter of taste. Some 
people love ’80s music. It’s musical marmite, and 
not what’s on trial here. 

Prosecution; But surely the Prosecution can 
tender the ’80s haircuts as evidence? 

Defence: sadiy, yes. The Defence would also 

like to propose the opening sequence, set on 
Duckworld, as evidence of one of the film’s 
better qualities. 

Prosecution; What? You mean the bit where 
you get to see naked, feathery duck boobies and 
a compendium of the worst duck puns ever? What 
does that faux Raiders poster say? “Breeders of the 
Lost Stork, starring Indiana Drake, the new hero 
from the creators of Beaks and Fowl Wars”? That’s 
sub-Chuckle Brothers quality. 
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HOWARD THE DUCK 



I T'S THAT OLD CHESTNUT: WISE- 
crackingduck gets yanked through 
inter-dimensional portal, falls for big- 
haired rocker girl and ends up having to save 
the world from alien lobster-monsters. 

Though Lucas only served as executive 
producer, Howard The Duck has long been 
toted as his biggest turkey, the blame for its 
commercial failure placed squarely at his feet 
- even out-cringing Jar Jar Binks and Vader’s 
Special Edition scream as his greatest shame. 

Admittedly, it's not a great film. But between 
the terrible puns, risible effects and a manic 
early performance from Tim Robbins it makes 
for a winning staple of bad movie nights 
everywhere. It might just be the nostalgia 
goggles talking (orthe recent comeback teased 
by Howard’s star turn in Guardians Of The 
Galaxy) but it’s a film that really has improved 
with age (and irony). 

In the words of a much more respected 
Lucasfiim alumni, Howard The Duck belongs 
in a museum - an ’80s VH5 curio, a dazzling 
monument of mismatched genres, a warning 
to other directors and a hilarious way to spend 
a Friday night. Dan Slessor 

Certificate 12 Running time 110 mins 



“The attention to detail is astounding 
- copies of Play Duck, Rolling Egg, 
TV channels with duck stars.” 


Defence: Tlie joy isn’t in the calibre of any 
one pun. It’s the sheer volume of the duck 
references, whch en masse, create a fully- realised 
alternative universe. 'The attention to detail is quite 
astounding. Copies of ‘PlayDuck’ are scattered 
on coffee tables, ‘Rolling Egg’ magazine has an 
interview wdth Willy Waddle, the TV channels are 
populated by duck stars... even the world itself - in 
a direct lift from the comic - is egg-shaped. The 
puns are bad, but they are so all-pervading and 
brazen the whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
It’s an extremely effective opening... 

Prosecution: it might have been if the 

duck suits weren’t so awful. And I say again; 
duck boobs? Not once, but twice? No thank you. 
’Tliis is indicative of a dodgy dad-joke 
trend in a movie which 
also has Howard 
scratching his duck balls, 

Beverly discovering his 
little duck condom, Tim 
Robbins saying that he 
doesn’t have time for sex 
and a gag about sex 
change operations. 

Defence: whats 

wrong with that? Don’t 
forget, it’s not really 
a children’s film. 


Prosecution: Then why does it star a talking 
duck and have a custard pie fight? 'The film is too 
adult for kids, too infantile for adults, and too 
uncool for the inbetweenies. It simply doesn’t 
know who it’s aimed at. The first half does have 
a few odd moments of (botched) satire, but halfway 
through, when the Overlords arrive, the sorry 
excuse for a script kicks in it transforms into a trite 
’70s Disney adventure flick with slapstick chases 
and comedy face pulling. The film tries hard to 
have a Buckaru Banzai vibe but ends up more 

Kke Condor man with 
smutty gags. 

Defence; And 

some really superb 
ILM- provided FX. 

Prosecution: 

Granted it does look 
very good at times, 
but the script is quite 
simply a mess. It was 
written by Lucas’ best 


buddies, husband and wife team Willard 
Huyck and Gloria Katz, who had provided 
the scripts for the Lucas-directed American 
Graffiti and Indiana Jones And The Temple Of Doom 
(the former a musical montage and the latter 
unquestionably the least artistically successful 
of the original Indy series). Huyck was a Howard 
The Duck fan and it was his idea to make the movie 
and ultimately he ended up directing it (with 
precious little sense of style, pace or panache). 
Notably it was the last film he ever directed. 
Surprise, surprise. 

Defence: You’re being overly harsh there. 

The movie was competently directed and has 
its moments of flair. Huyck seems comfortable 
with action and it’s a shame the film killed off his 
directing ambitions, as there are certainly worse 
directors out there. 

Prosecution: And there we have it - at the 

end of the day, the Defence’s main case is “it could 
have been worse”. That’s a concept that doesn’t 
bear thinking about. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS 



From the opening blast of 
Star Wars in 1977 and Indy’s 
first fanfare in 1981, John 
Williams has been scoring 
George Lucas’ universe \A/ith 
some of the most powerful 
themes of his career. 

I I HEN AN AFI SURVEY RANKED 

Joivs among the movies’ most 
memorable scores, it might have 
done the composer a small 

I I disservice. Often hailed for reviving 

the symphonic score in the mid ’70s, sometimes 
hated (unfairly) for his embrace of bombast, John 
Williams is Hollywood’s most versatile craftsinan 
composer, the ki ng of the character theme and 
a romantic in the classical sense. His flair for strong, 
simple melodies - two notes for five notes 
for Close Encounters Of The Third Kind - is just one 
string to his regal bow. 

Long before he scored for sharks and arks, 
Williams honed that range. The son of a jazz 
drummer, he studied composition, trained as 
a jazz pianist and served in the US Air Force. While 
in the movie studios, he worked under Bernard 
Herrmann. In TV, he crafted seminal western 
{The Virginian) and sci-fi {Lost In Space) scores; 
in movies, he scored for Robert Altman in arty 
{Images) and more mainstream mode {The Long 
Goodbye) . His ’60s scores ranged from jazzy farces 
to w'ar movies, before the ’70s found him 


embracing bombast for the likes of The Towering 
Inferno and The Poseidon Adventure, 

He took to sea again for Spielberg’s Jaws, 
bringing music so menacing that it helped make 
old rubber chops terrifying. Yet Williams’ score 
is also frisky, gentle, adventurous and jaunty 
(‘Between Attacks’), a diversity extended across 
his 26 Spielberg collaborations. He gave Hook more 
panache than it deserved; ran the gamut from 
raptor terror to choral wow for 
Jurassie Park; served dignified, 

Oscar-winning work for Schindler’s 
List; and echoed his early jazz work 
for Catch Me If You Can, 

Spielberg recommended 
Williams to George Lucas for Star 
Wars, where Williams’ hallmarks 
included a love of Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s symphonic scores for 
Errol Flynn’s swashbucklers; neo- 
romantic flourishes reminiscent of 
Mahler and Wagner; and an ability 
to mix chest-pounding grandeur 
and carefully threaded ‘leitmotifs' 
across not one but six films. One 
of the first names announced for 
The Force Awakens, no one was really 
suprised, but everyone breathed 
a sigh of relief - the prospect of 
a new era, Disney-owned Star Wars 
movie without tAdf theme, was 
simply unthinkable. 

Lucas and Spielberg booked him 
again for Raiders Of The Lost Ark, 
where Williams’ score brimmed 
with cheeky Boys’ Own brassiness 


and ached with Casablanca-era romance. 

Returning to Indy in 1984 with a Temple Of Doom 
score flecked with darkness and Eastern magic; 
and again for the dueling father and son themes 
of Last Crusade in 1989 - his final adventure with 
Lucas and Spielberg saw him playing with B- movie 
motifs and ironic nods and winks to his own canon 
in The Kingdom Of The Crystal Skull. 

Almost all of his most iconic work has been with 

Arablin and Lucasfilm, and yet he 
still manages to adapt fluently to 
other taskmasters. Aside from his 
concertos and Olympic music 
outside of film, he waltzed with the 
devil for The Witches OfEastwick; 
furnished Presumed Innocent with 
spare, suspenseful scoring; and 
delivered a grand fanfare so sincere 
for Superman that Bryan Singer 
recycled it for Superman Returns, 

It’s a shame his replacements at 
Hogwarts didn’t rely on his scores 
after the first three films: Williams’ 
intricate flourishes were missed 
in the following where 

melodically impoverished motifs 
dominated. Such sub -Hans Zimmer 
stylings have been rife in recent 
film music, but J.J. Abrams’ pal 
Michael Giacchino holds a torch 
for Williams’ exuberance. Make 
no mistake, though: Williams isn’t 
moving over just yet. “It’s not the 
kind of job one retires from to 
go fishing,” he’s said. Roll on 
Episode VII.,. Kevin Harley 



STAR WARS - 
EPISODE IV-VI 

1977-1983 


RAIDERS OF THE 
LOST ARK 1981 


INDIANA JONES 
AND THE TEMPLE 
OF DOOM 1984 


INDIANA JONES 
AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE 1989 


STAR WARS - 
EPISODE l-lll 

1999-2005 


INDIANA JONES 
AND THE 
KINGDOM OFTHE 
CRYSTAL SKULL 
2008 
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L ike Sarah, who enters Labyrinth’s 
eponymous maze a girl and exits 
a woman, the Jim Henson company also 
emerged from the movie significantly 
changed. For it was during the filming of 
Labyrinth that the nucleus of what was to become 
the Jim Henson Creature Workshop - purveyors 
of fine animatronic creatures to the cinematic and 
televisual world - was created. Just think - without 
Labyrinth we wouldn’t have Farscape or Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles... okay, don’t think too hard. 

Labyrinth was produced by George Lucas and 
was the second collaboration between Jim Henson 
and artist Brian Froud. Henson fell in love with 
Froud’s dark, Celtic-influenced elves and goblins, 
which he first saw in a book some time around 
1977. The Muppet Shou) creator had already 
successfully transferred his felt creations to 
the big screen, but he wanted to do something 
much more complex - a fantasy movie with a new 
cast of animatronic creatures and puppets. Henson 
believed that Froud’s work meshed perfectly with 
his own vision for the look of the film that 
eventually became The Dark Crystal. 

Henson’s son, Brian, still remembers Froud 
visiting the Muppet workshop in Borehamwood 
around this time: “He was so shy you could 
barely hear him talk as he showed these little 
sculptures he’d made.” 

By 1979, with the financial backing of Lew 
Grade, preproduction and character building 
for The Dark Crystal was well underway. The film 
was to be shot in England, so Henson needed 
somewhere to house a new workshop. He found 


it just down the street from his London home in 
Hampstead - an old Post Office building. The team 
of creature creators moved in and eventually this 
red-brick Victorian building would house the first 
permanent Creature Shop. 

To say that Henson’s team invented the art 
of animatronics during the making of The Dark 
Crystal may be stretching a point, but they certainly 
revolutionised the medium. Sadly, the film (the 
first live action movie not to feature any human 
characters), while a technical masterpiece and 
visually stunning, was a flop at the box office. 
Meanwhile, the crew moved out of its Hampstead 
home and disbanded. 

Most critics blamed The Dark Crystal’s 
failure on its anaemic script, so 
w^hen Henson decided in 1983 to 
have another stab at a fantasy 
movie, more attention was paid 
to the screenplay. He decided 
to try something lighter and 
wittier in tone, yet underpinned 
by the metaphorical "journey 
of discovery” that typifies the 
best fairy tales. This was to 
become Labyrinth. 

While Monty Python’s Terry 
Jones was eventually brought in 
to polish the script, a lot of the 
basic concepts had already been 
worked out by Henson, Froud 
and other writers. The script 
did, however, have one major 
overhaul early on. ’This occurred 


when Froud met with an artist friend of his, 

Alan Lee, who was working on Ridley Scott’s 
Legend. They discovered the two films had very 
similar plots, so Froud and Henson scrapped 
a lot of what they had planned and started again. 

It appears to be at this point that the Namia-esque 
idea of having someone from our world enter the 
fantasy world came about. 

Terry Jones wrote Labyrinth’s script surrounded 
by Froud’s drawings. This time, Henson was 
determined to get the script right first rather than 
have it evolve as the creatures in his workshop 
developed. “Every time I was stuck,” recalls Jones, 
“I’d look through Brian’s drawings and there’d 
be a new character speaking to me.” 
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LABYRINTH 


HEAD-TOSSING MOPPETS, BRAIN- 
scrambling riddles and, uh, David 
Bowie’s crotch are just a few of the 
barmy ingredients in Jim Henson’s 
unapologetically weird fairytale 
which pits Sarah Connelly’s dreamy 
teen against Bowie’s glitter-loving 
goblin king. Though Labyrinth 
proved just a little too weird for ’ 80 s 
audiences, it’s matured into a true 
cult classic that demands repeat 
viewings, replete with insanely catchy 
songs (Bowie again), deliciously 
dark imagery (hello, Bog of Eternal 
Stench) and a colourful array of 
heroic outcasts. All together now: 
“Down in the underground...” 

Josh Winning 


Certificate PG Runningtime 101 mins 
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Meanwhile, Henson had also been asked 
to provide the creatures for Dennis Potter’s 
Dreamchild, the story of Lewis Carroll, which was 
to include fantasy sequences featuring some of his 
characters from Alice In Wonderland. It was the first 
time Henson had even considered “hiring out” his 
expertise and the idea of setting up a permanent 
Creature Workshop was bom. 

Henson assembled a team of ten to work on 
Dreamchild (based once again in the Hampstead 
Post Office), all of whom then went on to work 
on Labyrinth with barely a chance to catch their 
breath in between. 1984 saw the workshop refining 
its techniques in preparation for Labyrinth’s shoot; 
the aim was for more radio-controlled 
aniniatronics and less rod puppetry. More staff 
from the New York Muppet Workshop flew in 
to join the UK team. 

Unlike The Dark Crystal, Labyrinth was also 
to feature a human cast - albeit a small one. The 
storj' concerned Sarah, a girl on the verge of 
adulthood who was still very much living in 
a childish fantasy world of toys and fairy tales. 

As Jim Henson put it, she was “a person at the 
point of changing from being a child to a woman. 
Times of transition are always magical... the world 
that Sarah enters exists in her imagination. 

“The film starts out in her bedroom and you see 
all the books she read growdng up: The Wizard Of 
Oz, Alice In Wonderland, the works of Maurice 



“The script was by Terry Jones, 

0^ Monty Python ^ and it has that 
kind of insanity running 

through if’ David Bowie 


Sendak. The world she enters shows elements of 
all these stories that fascinated her as a girl.” 

This role went to a young Jennifer Connelly, 
who’d already had brief roles in films such as Once 
Upon A Time In America and would go on to fame in 
The Rocketeer and Dark City, “I knew she was right 
for the role of Sarah as soon as she walked into my 
office in New York,” said Henson. “I wanted a girl 
who looked and could act that role and that age, 
and Jennifer was perfect.” 

Sarah falls prey to the old adage “be careful 
what you wish for” when she’s left to look after her 
baby brother and wishes someone would take him 
off her hands. That “someone” is Jareth the Goblin 
King, played by David Bowie. “Way back when we 
first started working on the story, we came up with 
this idea of a Goblin King,” Henson explained. 
“And then we thought, ‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
to have music from someone who can sing?’ David 
was our first choice from the very beginning. 

He liked the idea, so the whole thing was really 
written with him in mind.” 

Bowie remembers, “Jim gave me the script, 
which I found very amusing. It was by Terry Jones, 
of Monty Python, and it has that kind of slight 
insanity running through it. When I read it and 
saw that Jim wanted to put music to it, it just felt as 
though it could be a really nice, funny thing to do.” 


He adds: “One 
feels that Jareth rather 
reluctantly inherited the 
position of Goblin 
King - as though he 
would really like to be, 

I don’t know, down in 
Soho or something.” 

Sarah enters the 
domain of the Goblin 
King - a maze full of 
creatures representing 

her journey to adulthood. Some of the imagery is 
surprisingly Freudian - Jareth throws her a snake 
at one point. Among the many strange creatures 
Sarah encounters (including a talking caterpillar, 
a sentient door knocker and a giant knight in 
armour) were some of Henson’s most ambitious 
creations to date. 

Her allies in this world included the goblin 
Ho^le who, as “virtually the second lead in the 
film,” according to Henson, was to exploit the 
workshop’s new-found love of radio-controlled 
animatronics to the full. There may have been an 
actress inside the costume - the diminutive Shari 
Weiser - but the heart of the perfonuance was 
provided by the puppeteers. “It’s technically the 
most elaborate face we’ve ever done,” explained 



Henson at the time. “There are 18 motors inside 
the face.” It took five puppeteers to control him. 

Another character with a huge amount of 
screen time was Ludo, the eight-foot shaggy ogre. 

It was one of the biggest creatures the Workshop 
has ever created that was designed to be operated 
by one person. 'The costume weighed 701bs and 
was so cumbersome it had to be designed so 
that two different operators could take turns 
clambering into the beast’s belly. Inside, there were 
two monitors - the operators’ only visual link to 
the outside world. One would relay what the movie 
camera was seeing, while the other showed the 
view from a camera in one of Ludo’s horns. 

Another striking scene in the film has Sarah 
falling down a pit, then being caught by hundreds 
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of “helping hands” that grow from the wall. 
Henson’s team created ISO pairs of gnarled latex 
mitts and performers used sets of three hands to 
create stylised faces with the fingers. 

More digital dexterity and visual cunning 
was used to show Jareth rolling crystal balls in his 
hands. This was a skill beyond the abilities of pop’s 
laughing gnome, so an illusionist called Michael 
Moschen would crouch hidden behind Jareth with 
his arms poking through the Goblin King’s cloak 
so he could perform the trick. 

With a surprisingly low budget of $20 million, 
Labyrinth was completed for a 1986 release. The 
critics were not kind. Variety’s comments that it 
was “a crashing bore” with “no real charm” were 
typical, though People magazine proved the film 
had its fans: “The best children’s movies - and 
this is certainly one of them - challenge kids. 

The Wizard Of Oz, Bambt, The Black Stallion all, in 
their way, show respect for children’s courage, 
g imagination and intelligence and so does this film.” 
u Nevertheless, Labyrinth had a lukewarm reception. 
^ 'Tlie passing of time has been kind to Labyrinth, 

g though. Like The Wizard OfOz, which was not 

< a success on its original release, 'TV showings and 

< DVD have kept the magic alive and Labyrinth is 

I now a bona fide cult favourite -with one London 
y cinema even offering regular masquerade ball 
g sing*along screenings. 

< Even without this re-evaluation, Labyrinth 

° would always have had its place in history. After 
I filming completed, Jim Henson decided to start 
y a permanent workshop that offered its services to 
g filmmakers and continued to develop animatronics 
I and puppeteering. And so the Creature Shop was 
J bom, helping to ensure that the future of special 
^ effects wasn’t entirely dominated by computers. 


LABYRINTH 

TRIVIA 

The baby who plays 
Toby is, in fact the son 
of the film's conceptual 
artist, Brian Froud. 


In Sarah's room you 
can see a copy of 
Where the Wild Things 
Are, a book about a bad 
little boy who's taken 
to a land of monsters. 


Actress Gates 
McFadden (Beverly 
Crusher in Star Trek: 

The Next Generation) 
worked' under the name 
Cheryl McFadden as a 
puppet choreographer. 


Another future SF star 
is Red Dwarfs Danny 
John-Jules as a Fiery. 


In Terry Jones’s original 
script, the baby is 
called Freddie rather 
than Toby and Jareth 
turns into a goblin 
when he’s defeated. 


Connelly's favourite 
scene was the ballroom 
sequence, where 
Jareth tries to make 
Sarah forget her quest 
by dancing with her. 
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Name a fantasy film shot in New Zealand, featuring 
a race of little people, dragons and a long-haired, heartthrob 

anti-hero. Thinking Lord Of The Rings? Think again. 

George Lucas’ Willow got there first... 


T he question on filmgoers’ lips 

in 1988 was, “Can George Lucas do for 
fantasy what he already did for science 
fiction?” 2008 saw the 20th anniversary 
of the release of Willow come and go, but there were 
no Star Wars-style fanfares or celebrations, so 
presumably the answer is no. 

While Willow was no Howard The Duck- style flop 
on its original release (it performed better at the box 
office than other ’80s fantasy flicks such as Hawk 
the Slayer, Beast master, Lady hawk and Krull) on the 
other hand, it was a lot more expensive to make and 
failed to become a zeitgeist-trembling. Star Wars- 
style phenomenon either. Aside from its eponymous 
hero, 99.9 per cent of 30-somethings today would 
probably have trouble recalling the names of any of 
the other characters in the film and, while they could 
identify an Ewok at 30 paces, they’d almost certainly 
be hard-pressed to recall that Willow came from 
a race known as the Newlyns. 

Certainly, sword ’n’ sorcery films proved to be 
a much tougher nut to crack than science fiction. 

As Lucas himself admitted in an interview in 1988, 
on the eve Willow’s box office release, “There haven't 
been any [fantasy box office smashes] - they’ve all 
been pretty large disasters.” In fact, this is a bit 
of a disingenuous statement - Clash of the Titans, 
which was made for a mere $15 million, took a very 
respectable $45 million at the US box office - but 


we’ll let that slide. It took Peter Jackson with 
his Lord of the Rings trilogy to finally mine box 
office gold with the genre. It’s ironic, then, that the 
fantasy film Lucas originally wanted to make was... 
Lord of the Rings. 

In the 1970s, Lucas attempted to buy the rights 
to JRR Tolkien’s trilogy, but at that time they 
belonged to Saul Zaentz, producer of the 1978 
animated version, so he decided to create his 
own fantasy saga instead. It was a case of history 
repeating - Star Wars was born of Lucas’s attempts 
to acquire the rights to Flash Got'don. 

“Willow has been in my mind for 15 years,” said 
Lucas in 1988. “It evolved out of research I was doing 
for Star Wars and my interest in fantasy at the time." 


A NEW DIRECTION 

The success of Stor Wars and the Indiana Jones films 
put his fantasy project on the back burner, but by 
the mid ’80s, Lucas was ready to return to the idea. 
That’s when he put in a call to an old friend, Ron 
Howard. Howard had acted in Lucas’s American 
Graffiti and had then gone on to find fame in the TV 
series Happy Days. He had then turned his hand to 
directing and had recently had a hit with Splash, 
starring Darryl Hannah as a mermaid. 

“Just as I was finishing up Gang Ho,” recalled 
Howard in a 1988 interview, “George rang up and 
said, T’ve got an idea for a movie I’ve been thinking » 
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WILLOW 


★ ★ 



GEORGE LUCAS 


EFORE RON HOWARD BECAME AN 
Oscar winner, before Warwick Davis 
became Ricky Gervais' court jester and 
before George Lucas pawned his back catelogue 
fora few billion dollars, they joined forces to 
create one of the best sword and sorcery flicks 
this side of Mount Doom. Unfortunately, now 
that Peter Jackson has shown us the other side, 
it doesn’t look quite as impressive. Back in 1988 
though, IV/// 0 W was ground breaking stuff. 

If Star Wars was Lord Of The Rings in space, 
l/WWowisStar Wars In Middle Earth, complete 
with faltering fellowships, hobbits and Han Solos. 

Time hasn’t been kind to the effects and 
new generations might wrinkle their noses, 
but Wiliow remains every inch the Sunday 
teatime classic thanks to Lucas' twinkly eye 
for adventure. Val Kilmer never topped his 
performance as the rakish Madmartigan and 
James Homer’s rip-roaring score adds plenty 
of swash to the frequently brandished buckles. 

It might be no LOTR, or even a second-rate 
Princess Bride, but there’s still a place in our 
hearts for Willow, Paul Bradshaw 

Certificate PG Running time 126 mins 
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“George took the lead in supervising the 
special effects on a day-to-day basis" 


about for 10 years. It’s a fantasy film and if you think 
you might be interested in working in that genre, 
let's get together and discuss it.’ I’d been looking for 
that kind of adventure, something with fairy tale 
qualities. I felt if I was embarking on this kind of 
film, who better to do it with than Lucasfilm?” 

At this point, Lucas’s idea w^as in a very vague 
form, so Howard suggested an old colleague of his, 
Bob Dolman, to help thrash the script into shape. But 
Dolman wasn’t quite as instantly enthusiastic as the 
director, when he took the initial phone call in 1986. 

CHANGE OF HEART 

“It was Ron calling,” recalls Dolman. “He said 
George Lucas had approached him about a project. 

I asked, 'What is it?’ Ron wasn’t sure, but he said it 
w'as like Lord of the Rings. Now, I’ve always had the 


RON HOWARD 

philosophy that if I don’t immediately connect with 
a project, I know I’m going to have a hard time 
writing it. So I told Ron it didn’t sound good and that 
I’d probably be the wrong writer. 1 hung up.” Within 
a few minutes, though, he’d changed his mind. 

“I called Ron back and, trying to be cool, I said, 

‘Hey Ron, how about if I just meet with George?”’ 

The meeting went well and Dolman, who up until 
that point had worked in TV, was handed his first 
film gig, “I asked George Lucas what made him think 

I was the right writer,” says 
Dolman. “He said that he 
knew all about mounting a 
big film such as Star Wars but 
that, after reading a couple 
of my WKRP in Cincinnati 
scripts, he liked the fact that 
my characters behaved as if 
they were real. Lucas knew 
Willow would be based in 
a fantastic environment, but 
he wanted the characters to 
act like real people.” 

And so the trio of Lucas, 
Howard and Dolman got 
down to some serious 
writing sessions at 
Skywalker Ranch and the 
script went through no less 


than seven drafts. Lucas also introduced Dolman to 
the ranch's very own movie theatre. “George had me 
look at a number of movies,” reveals Dolman, “Not so 
much fantasy films as adventure and swashbuckling 
movies such as Tojimbo and Errol Flynn films. George 
even gave me an entire reel that contained nothing 
but the greatest battle scenes ever filmed.” 

Howard remembers these sessions fondlv 

mf 

(“We spent days and days and days together in a 
room having a wonderful time... it really was 
a three-W'ay collaboration”) but Dolman has a slightly 
different memory of the situation, feeling that Lucas 
was very much in the driving seat. However, Dolman 
did introduce ideas such as the pixie-like Brownies 
(“I felt that kind of comedy was necessary”) and 
the main villain being a witch: “George wanted the 
character to be a king, but I said, ‘Come on, George! 
He would be too Darth Vaderish.’ I confess I was 
secretly trying to get more women in the movie 
and attempting to make it different from all the 
other movies he’d done.” 

One the film’s unique elements, however, 
came directly from Lucas - that its star and many 
of its supporting characters were going to be 
played by actors of below average height. “I’ve 
worked with a lot of little people,” Lucas said, 

“and I’ve known a lot of little people. The time 
has come to make a film about little people as 
heroes. In fairy tales and mythology, little people 
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WILLOW 



have always been a major factor and I’ve always 
felt that it was interesting that no film had been 
made about them.” 

SMALL ROLES 

Indeed, Lucas had a proud history of casting little 
people, with roles for them in THX 1138 and all the 
Star Wars movies. Perhaps it was partly guilt over 
the fact that they were always either cast as 
villainous characters, aliens or robots that made 
Lucas feel he owed it to them to redress the balance, 
but there’s no doubt his wish to portray them in 
a positive light was genuine. 

He even had a star in mind - Warwick Davis, 
who Lucas had promoted from background Ewok 
to central character Wicket in Return of the Jedi - 
although Ron Howard claims he was never forced 
to use him: “In the back of his mind George always 
hoped that Warwick Davis would play Willow, but 
1 didn’t really know that. George was very low-key 
about it. He mentioned that he knew 


a guy who might be a good candidate, but he bent 
over backwards not to force Warwick on me. After 
a two-continent search, I independently came to 
the conclusion that Warwick was clearly best for 
the role. When I told George, he heaved a big sigh 
of relief. He said that Warwick was the reason he 
originally became excited about Willow." 

17-year-old Davis got the call to meet Howard 
for auditions while he was on holiday in Cornwall 
with his parents. At first he thought his chances 
might be limited because he heard that the character 
of Willow was supposed to be 40 years old. Luckily, 
when Howard finally chose him, they reduced the 
age of the character, though Willow remained the 
father of two children. “That felt odd,” admitted 
Davis later. 

Davis was also present at the final auditions for 
Madmartigan, the film’s roguish Han Solo-esque 
character, reading scenes with actors such as John 
Cusack and Matt {Max Headroom) Frewer in the 
part as well as the man who finally nabbed the role. 


Val Kilmer. At that point Kilmer was best known 
for his role as the Iceman in Top Gun. English actress 
Joanne Whalley, best known at that point for her 
stage work, was cast as the female lead, Sorsha. 

“That was very funny,” she recalls of her audition, 
“because Ron made me sit on a chair sideways and 
pretend it was a horse. He handed me a plastic sword 
as well. That got me the job.” 

CHILD’S PLAY 

Before filming began in 1987, there was a brief 
rehearsal period at Elstree Studios, just outside 
London and not just for the actors to learn their 
lines and sword fighting skills. Because they had to 
spend much of the film carrying a baby, Warwick 
Davis and Val Kilmer were given a few lessons in 
parenthood. “One of the runners would go down 
to the local hospital where there was a maternity 
clinic,” recalls Davis. “They would say to the 
mothers, ‘Would you like to have your baby in 
a film?’ and of course they would go, ‘Yeahl”’ >> 
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to populate this new fantasy world 
with death dogs and trolls, as well as create 
the make up for Queen Bavmorda's transformation 
as her powers grow. 

LOCATION, LOCATION, LOCATION 

Budgeted at $40 million, WUlou) began filming 
at Elstree and, during six months of principle 
photography, visited such locations as Snowdonia 
(where the climactic battle was filmed) and 
the sub-zero temperatures of New Zealand’s 
Queenstown mountain district. Here, cast and 
crew would often have to be ferried up to the shoot 
in helicopters each day - it was the only way to 
reach the remote locations. 

It was while in New Zealand that Val Kilmer 
found himself disguised in a pink dress and with 
lipstick for an action escape scene. “Val was like 
this for weeks,” recalls Davis. “He got a bit sick 
of it in the end. It was cold as well, but he had 
to have this dress on.” 


The Newlyn Village was 
a little closer to Elstree studios, 
built at Brocket Hall - a 1,000- 
acre estate near London. One 
village scene early in the film 
required 225 little people - the 
largest number ever assembled 
for a film - drawn from all over 
Europe and America. “It was 
incredible,” reckons Davis. 

“I didn’t realise there were so 
many small people around the 
world. It was chaos with the 
language problems.” 

Huge numbers of extras became 
a regular thing during the shoot. 
For one shot in New Zealand, 500 
extras and 200 horses gathered to 
portray an army on the march, while the Snowdon 
shoot for the final battle required 400 extras, 1,509 
horses and 200 pigs. The pigs proved a problem 
when they kept trying to mate. The crew had to hit 
them with sticks to get them to stop. 

Although he’d finished the shooting script. 

Bob Dolman’s work with the project hadn't wasn’t 
over. He travelled to England for script alterations 
(“Many of the actors were inexperienced, so 
changes were made based on their ability to handle 
dialogue”) and was then given another job when 
filming fell behind schedule: “One day, George was 
getting ready to leave and just before he got on the 
plane, he handed me a list of things to shoot. I'd 
never had a camera in my hands in my life, but 
I ended up shooting lots of second unit stuff, with 
geese running through a village.” 

The crew noticed that Lucas was a very hands-on 
producer. “Willow was George’s idea,” says Howard, 
“and there was never any question that he would 


Whether anybody on the crew ever admitted they 
were only used for practice sessions by the lead 
actors is unclear, though some of them possibly 
w'ound up as doubles in long shots as well. 

There was also a remote-controlled baby for use 
on location. “It was about 13 pounds,” says Davis. 
“Heavier than a real baby. In some scenes you could 
see a sweat breaking out as I was holding it.” 

And because Willow was to be a fledgling wizard, 
Davis was tutored in how to perform magic tricks 
by British magician David Berglass. “Ron Howard 
still doesn’t know how I did some of the tricks in 
the film,” reckons Davis Meanwhile, Kilmer was 
learning a form of fighting based on a combination 
of samurai swordsmanship and juggling. 

During preproduction, two top European fantasy 
artists were hired to help out with production 
designs - Chris Achilleos (famous for his Doctor 
Who novel covers) and comic book penciller Jean 
‘Moebius’ Giruad. There were elements of Lucas’s 
beloved Samurai movies thrown in to the design 
mix, most notably in the costumes by Barbara Lane. 
Prosthetics maestro Nick Dudman was called upon 
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WILLOW 



have a voice in the film. But he also made it clear 
that I was the director and I needed to get what 
I wanted. We didn’t have many disagreements. 
Mostly, I viewed him as a very important source of 
support and a fountain of ideas.” Inexperienced at 
big- budget action movies, Howard was thankful 
to hand over one aspect of production. “George 
took the lead in supervising the special effects on 
a day-to-day basis.” Warwick Davis had a slightly 
different take: “Sometimes when George wasn’t 
there, I think Ron seemed a little unsure.” 

ILM put the finishing touches to the movie with 
over 700 effects shots. Willow was the first movie to 
feature a computer-generated morphing effect - for 
w'hen Willow turns friendlv witch Fin Raziel back 

V 

into human form - in a sequence that features 
a shapeshift from goat to woman, taking in ostrich, 
tiger and peacock forms in between. But much of 
their work was devoted to the Brownies - a pair of 
five-inch, pixie -like creatures played by full-grown 
comedians - whose footage was shot separately 
from the rest of the cast at ILM’s studios. Some 
of the matte work for these characters remains 
stunningly effective, even today. 

The film premiered at Cannes in 1988 before going 
on general release on 20 May. It garnered lukewarm 
reviews, with many critics complaining about 
similarities to Star Wars: Madmartigan was Han 
Solo, Willow was Luke Skywalker, Sorsha was Prin 
cess Leia, the magic was the Force and the Brownies 
were the droids. Box office returns were also 
underwhelming. “There was press backlash against 
George that may have had an impact on how it did,” 
reckons Bob Dolman. “But Willow was up against 
some pretty big movies {Who Framed Roger Rabbit 
and Big), which also hurt. To be honest, 1 don’t think 
Willow is a masterpiece. It’s very good, but it almost 
had to be spectacular to show a profit.” 


WILLOW 

TRIVIA 

The name of the 
two-headed dragon, 
the Eborsiskj was 
inspired by the 
two film critics Gene 
Siskel and Roger Ebert. 


General Kael was also 
named after critic 
Pauline Kael. 


Cherlindrea’s name was 
a combination of the 
names of Ron Howard's 
wife (Cheryl), George 
Lucas's then girlfriend 
(Linda) and Bob 
Dolman's wife (Andrea). 


The pig that was 
pulling the plough was 
called Rambo. 


The twin babies playing 
Elora were fitted with 
ginger wigs stuck on 
using syrup. 


Warwick Davis had his 
Aliens soundtrack 
signed by composer 
James Horner. 


Originally, the Newly ns 
were all going to have 
extended earlobes, but 
the idea was ditched 
when it cost too much. 
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James Clarke talks to ILM chief John Knoll 
about Lucas’ longest running side project... 



I f you’ve seen anything from Pacific Rim 
to the Pirates Of The Caribbean trilogy, from 
The ylbyss to The Phantom Menace, then you’ve 
seen the work of John Knoll and his team at 
legendary visual effects studio Industrial 
Light & Magic. Started by Lucas during the 
filming of Star Wars in 1975, the company has 
grown to become the most prestigious effects 
house in Hollywood - working on nearly all of the 
biggest blockbusters over the last four decades 
(including the work of the digital division that 
would come to be called Pixar). 

In 2012, John became Chief Creative Officer 
at ILM. "Wlien Kathleen Kennedy took over as 
head of Lucasfilm she felt it was important that 
someone from the creative sphere run things,” says 
Knoll, Bafta- nominated for his work on Pacific Rim. 
“We have some really exciting projects in the works 
now. We’re taking creative and technical risks...” 

Here, in an exclusive interview, John looks 
back at his adventures in genre filmmaking. 


INNERSPACE ( 1987 ) / WILLOW ( 1988 ) 

Innerspace was a manic science fiction comedy 
directed by Joe Dante. Willow was a lavishly 
produced fantasy adventure directed by Ron 
Howard. Both allowed Knoll to turn a lifelong 
love of visual FX into a Hollywood career... 

“I was in high school and I had toyed with the 
idea of doing my own VFX, learning to build 
models, but it was really just hobby stuff until 
Star Wars came out. It was so exciting and different. 
All of a sudden it sparked this big resurgence in 
a big, ambitious, FX industry. Before that, all 
of it had died. There wasn’t a lot going on. In 
May 1978 my dad had a science conference to 
attend in Anaheim. 1 was IS years old. On a lark 
I picked up a phone book and called ILM. I got 
[tnodelmaker] Grant McCune on the phone. I told 
him I was a modelmaker and he said ‘Come and 
have a look around’. So, my dad dropped me off 
at 8.30am and I spent the entire day there. That 



was a life-changing experience for me. To be 
able to look around and think ‘I can be one of these 
guys'. Douglas Trumbull wdth 200i and Silent 
Running was a major influence and then there 
were Derek Meddings and Brian Johnston, on 
Thunderbirds and Space: 1999. 1 started my career 
by taking hobbies of mine and made the jump to 
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professional work. One hobby I had as a kid was 
that I built models - a relatively easy skill to 
demonstrate. My first jobs in the industry were 
as a modelmaker. At USC film school I’d been 
fascinated by motion control camera systems. 

I’d done still photography and basement 
moviemaking. I built a motion control camera 
system [a computer programmed camera that can 
repeat the same move precisely] that combined an 
Apple computer, a milling machine and 16mm 
Oxberry animation camera. I made a film at USC 
and based on the strength of that project I got hired 
at ILM as a motion control camera operator 
working on projects like Captain Eo (1986) and 
Innerspace. Those projects were made in the optical 
printing days [adding one layer of film to another in 
order to build up a single image seemingly comprising 
many different visual effects elements] but it was 
a very error- prone process. We found that any 
time you got up to eight or ten takes on an optical 
composite you were getting diminishing returns. 


It was maddening to make trade offs. I stiU 
remember the film demo I got from the Pixar image 
computer. That was part of George Lucas’s original 
mandate: ‘Build me a digital optical printer’. 

I realised that we can take a picture and turn 
it into numbers. 


THE ABYSS ( 1989 ) 

James Cameron’s underwater fantasy-thriller 
in which deep-sea miners make contact with 
unexpected life in the depths of the ocean. 
John worked as computer graphics designer 


on the film. 










“The Abyss was tremendous fun. Dennis 
Muren [VFX supervisor on the film] was a little 
frustrated by his experience on Young Sherlock 
Holmes, which was a film that ILM had worked on 
a few years before The Abyss. The guys on that film 
would become a bit defocused by chasing down 
a problem with little regard for the production 
schedule. Dennis knew I could find practical 
solutions to creative problems, so he put me onto 
the visual effects team for The Abyss. I went on the 
background plate shoot with Dennis. I realised: 
‘We’re going to have to recreate each camera 
position in the computer.’ I asked for blueprints 
of the sets to copy. Whenever we placed » 
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a camera I’d then run around with a tape measure 
recording all of this plate information. For the 
pseudopod scene, when it explores the oil rig when 
the crew are asleep, I bought a still camera and shot 
panoramas [of the set] so that we had images and 
reference pictures for reflections on the surface of 
the pseudopod. When Dennis Muren was doing 
Jurassic Park they studied elephants and ostriches. 
People now are doing dinosaur movies and they 
only refer to dinosaur movies. Jurassic Park was an 
approximation. Don’t make a copy of a copy. What 
can you do that’s different and new? One of my 
favourite pieces of advice is; ‘Don’t refer to other 
films. Go back to primary references.’ 

Jim has said he hedged his bets with The Abyss: 
we did 20'Something shots of the pseudopod. We 
were making it up as we went along; there was not 
a whole lot of established procedure. 'The industry 
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THE STAR WARS PREQUELS 

(1999 - 200S) 

George Lucas’ final trilogy made a major 
contribution to visual effects, showcasing 
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THE PIRATES OF THE CARIBBEAN 


TRILOGY (2003-2007) 

Inspired by the longstanding IMsney theme- park 
attraction, this series took digital effects to a new 
level, bringing a Ray Harryhausen style monster- 
movie sensibility to the pirate genre, KnoU 
collaborated with director Gore Verbinksi across 


k' 
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is so mature now.” 


'll WHS nRMmNG AND 
FUN AU AT THE SAME TNr 


^ V. 


work and digital set creation, 

“It was exciting, terrifying, and huge 
fun all at the same time. Episode I was the 
biggest visual effects film ever done at the 
time, and much of the imagery we needed to 
create wasn’t possible with the tools we had 
before we started. We weren’t sure how we 
were going to do it. It was very exciting.” 


AS Stott 


the first three films in the series. 

“I tike Gore’s taste, and our aesthetic senses 
were very much in agreement. We developed 
a really good creative communication, and I got 
to be able to accurately predict what he would 
like and what he wouldn’t. While the work was 
extremely challenging in its complexity and level 
of polish, it was always clear to me where we were 
going. They were hard but great fun and very' 
rewarding experiences. I’m very proud of what we 
accomplished with the Davy Jones character. A lot 
of people didn’t believe that he was made using 
computer graphics. I think he holds up very well, 
and looking at those shots today, I can’t think of 
any way to make them better.” 
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Guillermo came in with things very well thought 
out. Given the scale of the effort, it was around 
1,600 shots. The average shot complexity was 
very high with giant battles and with the 
characters sloshing aroimd in the ocean or 
smashing around in cities. Legendary Pictures 
needed to do all this on a budget which made us 
a paragon of efficiency. The number one waste 
on a big effects picture comes from working on 
a moving target. Post- production sequences begin 
before principal photography is even completed. 
On some films 25% of the work can get thrown 
away. I like to divide the process in two so that 
there is a less expensive ‘front-end’ in which there 
is what we call ‘asset development’ creating 
characters, vehicles, environments, layout and 
animation and background work. The second, 
more expensive phase is focused around 
simulation, lighting, rendering and composition 
effects. I talked Guillermo all through that, 
explaining that we want to cluster the front end 
work on a whole sequence and then build a gap 
in the schedule so that [Guillermo] can make 
sure he’s satisfied. He really stuck 
to that. 60 per cent of the footage 
involved no live action, background 
^ plates into which the digital characters 

were placed. There’s no practical way to 
2^^ shoot that stuff. In a lot of ways it was like 

doing an animated feature. It was a bit like 
what we did on the Star Wars prequels 
where sections of those movies 
itt were fully animated.” 


rHiini nim <2013) 

A science fiction action movie in the spirit of the 
Japanese kaiju genre in which man-powered 
robots clash with immense beasts unleaded 
from beneath the ocean. 

“It was my first time working with 
[director] Guillermo del Toro. That was 
a fantastic experience. Some filmmakers 
don’t quite know how to use visual 
effects. You have to think of it as a 
filmmaking tool. VFX is just 
another tool in the arsenal for 
telling stories. It was nice that 
he already knew certain -./Wm 

effects processes. 
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Lucas on the set of 
Star IVars: Episode tit - 
Revenge Of The Sith, 




By the mid *908 Lucas hadn’t directed anything 
since Star Wars. Now he was returning to the 
megaphone, and the lightsaber, at the same time... 


WORDS KEVIN HARLEY 

r wenty years ago, there was an 

awakening. Hasbro released 
a new line of Star Wars toys to huge 
success, even if the designs turned 
beloved characters into pumped-up 
action gimps. A bigger awakening 
and more design tweaks were to 
follow: Geoi^e Lucas w^as returning to Star Wars. 

In the decade before 1995, Lucas cut an 
enigmatic figure. A family man of film, he was the 
bluest independent filmmaker in the world who 
didn’t make many films - certainly not the 
experimental “hobby” films he envisaged making. 

Maybe he was waiting. In the early ’90s, the 
video box-set of the original trilogy, Timothy Zahn’s 
spin-off novels and Hasbro’s toys proved an 
appetite for Star Wars existed. Crucially, new 
technology existed too. TV’s Young Indiana 
Jones Chronicles revived Lucas’s hunger to work. 
Then ILM’s Jurassic Park digi-sauruses arrived 
and really got his lightsaber himiming. 


Another Spielberg movie also inspired 
Lucas: the special edition of Close Encounters 
Of The Third Kind. Stoked by the possibility of 
re-steering Star Wars to similar success, Lucas 
produced special editions of Episodes IV-VI, 
which resembled practise runs for his prequels’ 
digi-domains (and for fielding fan anger over 
his digi- tinkering). 

The 1997 re-release of ^ New Hope was 
a huge success, ushering the film over $400 
million at the box office. Not that fans were entirely 
sold: complaints about Lucas’ tweaks ranged from 
“Han shot first” rage to “Where’s ‘Yub Nub’?” sobs. 

But Lucas revelled in his authorial authority. He 
hated the studio -imposed alterations to American 
Graffiti and TRX 11S8. If anyone was going to do 
any editing, it would be him; and he energetically 
exercised what he called “the director’s 
prerogative” to overwrite the original films. 

In October 1993, Variety reports plans for 
a prequel trilogy. A year later, in November, 


♦ 

Lucas started writing in earnest. Shooting 
began in 1997 at Leavesden Studios and Tunisia, 
but digi -possibilities excited Lucas more than 
location work. The Phantom Menace was mostly 
shot on film because the right digital cameras 
were not quite ready, but they were ready for 
Attack Of The Cloties and Revenge Of The Sith. 

So were “synthespian” developments. Yoda 
was digitally animated for Clones; for Sith, 
digi-tweaks were made to Ewan McGregor on 
screen when he wasn’t available for reshoots. 
While Fox Studios Australia, Shepperton and 
Elstree numbered among Sith's practical bases, 
Lucas smashed records for numbers of FX 
shots (2,l5l) in a single film. 

But when Meitace emerged in May 1999, 
reality hit: Lucas’s storytelling skills didn’t 
match his tech know-how. Even Lucas later 
compared the Menace/Clones plots to “jazz riffs” 
that “just doodle around a lot”. There was filler. 
Worse, there was Jar Jar Binks, a comic-relief 
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Lucas, as himself, 
in The OC, 


BETHEBEARD 

Not exactly a natural in front of 
the camera, Geoi^ still manages 
to pop up on screen. A lot 

Indiana Jones And The Temple 
of Doom (19S4) 

“Uncredited" 

Blink and you’ll miss him, but that really is 
George dressed as an awkward looking 
missionary in the background of the airport 
scene, just after Indy escapes club Obi Wan 
and just before Dan Ackroyd ushers him onto 
the wrong plane. 

Hook (1991) 

“Kissing Man" 

Tinkerbell flies Peter off to Neverland at the 
start of Spielberg's fantasy sequel sprinkling 
fairydust over everyone as she goes. Look 
(very) closely at the kissing couple on London 
Bridge and you’ll see George smooching 
Carrie Fisher. Han wouldn't be happy. 

Beverly Hills Cop 3 (1994) 

“Disappointed Man” 

Axel Foley needs to hop on a ferris wheel to 
stop a madman blowing up a theme park - 
but that means pushing a jumper wearing 
George (and his wife Marcia) out of the way. 

Star Wars: Episode HI - 
Revenge Of The Sith (200S) 

“Baron Papanoida" 

Papanoida has since gone on to play a big 
part in Star Wars: The Clone Wars, but back 
when George played him (buried under layers 
of blue make-up and a massive purple hat), 
he just stood around in the background of the 
senate scene, nodding and muttering. 

The OC (200S) 

“George Lucas” 

The rich kids of Orange County meet up with 
their idol in a restaurant during Season 2, 
where George offers up some sage dating 
advice. "I didn’t go to my prom,” he muses, 

“I spent my time drawing ewoks and Jar Jar 
Binks. I had to make Amer/can Grafitti instead 
just to experience teenage life..." 



character seemingly drawn - perhaps unwittingly, 
but still worryingly - from subconscious racial 
stereotypes. Somehow, Lucas’ defence that he was 
just a kids’ fantasy figure seemed insufficient. 

By the time of Clones, Lucas’s naive other- 
worldview looked dated next to the gloomier 
outlook in Peter Jackson’s rival blockbuster trilogj^, 
The Lord Of The Rings. Perhaps it was no surprise 
that Sith went darker: sweating over the story, 

Lucas cut out subplots (and Binks) to emphasise 
Anakin’s tragedy. It was the best prequel by far, 
but Darth Vader best summed up the critics’ now 
consistent reactions to the stiff plotting and 
dialogue: “Nooooooo!” 

Lucas was bullish in his defence but wounded. 
“Oh, it always hurts. It hurts a great deal,” he said, 
lambasting the internet for ferocious negativity 
“You just say, ‘Why do I need to do this?”’ Maybe 
he needed a fridge to hide in... 

For Indiana Jones And The Kingdom Of The 
Crystal Skull, Lucas battled with his collaborators. 
Indy 4 was a victim of Dr Jones’ success: Harrison 
Ford and Steven Spielberg were too big to just 
nod along with every Lucas idea. “In the beginning, 
it was easy,” Lucas lamented. “I said, ‘'This is the 
script, we’re shooting it, let’s go to work.’ Now 
they’re all superstars...” 


The chafing point? Aliens. Lucas wanted 
them but Spielberg had been there, done that; 
Ford stuck by Spielberg. Writers came, writers 
went: Jeb StuaiT, Jeffrey Boam... Frank Darabont’ 
script pleased Spielberg but, controversially, 
not Lucas. Jeff Nathanson and David 
Koepp penned scripts while Lucas’ 
aliens became ‘inter-dimensional’ 
beings, satisfying Spielberg. 

If the result was no flop, one Lucas 
conceit stiU rankled. Spielberg claimed 
responsibility for the “nuke the fridge’ 
scene but Lucas said it was his own 
idea: he even compiled a dossier on 
fridge-nuking to sell the scene 
scientifically to a sceptical 
Spielberg. Either way. Indy 4 
split audiences even before that 
South Park episode... 

“The fans are all upset,” 

Lucas philosophised at 
the time. “They write their 
own movie, and then, if 
you don’t do their movie, 
they get upset about it. 

So you just have to stand 
by for the bricks and the 
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1994-2015 



custard pies, because they’re sure going to 
come flying your way.” 

Lucas’s next project took time to fly; he was 
waiting for the technology again, in part. Based 
on the African-American ‘Tuskegee Airmen’ of 
WWII, Red Tails was envisioned by Lucas as 
a popcorn rush rather than a political piece, with 
effects-heavy dogfights to rival Star Wars, 

Smartly, Lucas hired a black cast 
and black director (Anthony 
Hemingway, The Wire). He even 
tapped a critic of Jar Jar (Aaron 
McGruder, The Boottdocks) for 
dialogue input. But he had to fund 
production and distribution himself 
when studios showed no interest. 

“I knew nobody would finance 
a film like that, but I didn’t expect 
that people wouldn’t even release 
a picture like that,” he grumbled. 

Perhaps because of his 
investment, the resulting film had 
more of Lucas in it than its director; 

Hemingway later argued that it had 
needed a more mature touch. Red 
Tails premiered in New York in 
2012 to a starry audience including 


*yOU HAVE TO STAND 
BY FOR THE BRICKS, 
BECAUSE THEY'RE 
GOING TO COME 

FLYING” GEORGE LUCAS 

Spike Lee, but prequel/sequel plans died as the 
film flopped. The dogfights soared; the cornbaU 
character material lacked wings. 

More fan-rage erupted when the Blu-ray 
release of Star Wars IV-VI included only 2004’s 
special editions, plus a barrage of more childhood 
shaking tweaks - cue another “Noooooo!” from 
Vader in Return Of The Jedi. 

Somewhat beleaguered, Lucas began taking 
baby steps towards retirement. He was thrilled to 
work on the DVD of THX 1138 and dismissive of 
making more Star Wars: “There will definitely be 
no episodes VII-IX,” he told Total Film in 2008. He 
did expand on the Star Wars universe for telly, but 
the “hobby” films he spoke of directing remained 
stubbornly unmade. 

Lucas seemed embattled when he and 
Spielberg lamented the state of the movie industry? 
in 2013, but a more harmonious relationship to 
businesswoman Mellody Hobson, begun in 2006, 
perhaps encouraged his determination to retire. In 
May 2011, discussions with Disney CEO Bob Iger 
over the Lucasfilm sale began at the opening of Star 
Tours: The Advetdares Continues in Disney World 
Florida, then continued as Lucas offered Kathleen 
Kennedy the Lucasfilm reins. When Lucas called 
Iger in June 2012, negotiations started crawling to 
a $4bn sale, peaking on that day in October when 
the internet went boom. 

Iger said there was “a lot of emotion” when 
Lucas signed off; tremors in The Force. Lucas 
joined discussions on how to handle the sequels 
with Disney but recent claims that Disney rejected 
his plots sounded wistful - his retirement now 
seemed that much more final. Indy 5 rumours 
circulate but Lucas’s involvement is uncertain. 
Suddenly, 1995 seems a long time ago in 
a galaxy? far, far away... 




REBEL LEADER 

Lucas’ role as producer 
hasn’t always been about 
empire building... 

Kagemusha (I980) 

Struggling to find the financing for his period 
epic, legendary director Akira Kurosawa found 
a supporter (and long time fan) in Lucas - 
who convinced his Star Wars partners at 20th 
Century Fox to pick up the cheque. The film 
went on to win the Palme d’Or at Cannes. 

Twice Upon A Time (1982) 

Underground animator John Korty turned 
to Lucas when he needed a backer for his 
landmark stop-motion fantasy. Unaired since 
the ’90s and now a collectors item on VHS 
(owing to muddled rights issues and a longer 
‘adult’ cut), it’s picked up a cult following 
amongst animation fans. 

Latino (1985) 

Atverican Grafitti’s cinematographer, 
Hollywood legend Haskell Wexler, directed 
Latino for Lucas as a challenge to the 
American government’s involvement in 
Nicaragua. A contemporary war film shot 
entirely on location, Wexler’s guerrilla indie 
won a screening at Cannes 1985. 

Mishima: A Life In Four 
Chapters (1985) 

NewWave screenwriter Paul Schrader {Taxi 
Driver, Raging Bull) got Lucas and Coppola 
on board for his fifth film as director -an 
experimental, stylized, interweaving biopic of 
Japanese writer Yukio Mishima that Schrader 
still regards as his finest achievement. 

Powaqqatsi (1988) 

Godfrey Reggio’s follow-up to 1982’s 
Kogaanisqatsi takes a similar approach - 
setting up stark juxtapositions, without 
any dialogue, to an evocative Philip Glass 
score. Already a big fan (and no stranger to 
experimental editing techniques from his 
student days) Lucas produced the film 
before taking another credit on the 2002 
trilogy closer Naqoyqats/. 
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In 1997 Lucas returned to his original 
Han’s image along with the out-takes, 
entire generation of old fans. Was he 


or loathe ‘em, the Special Editions 


Boba Fett 
flirts wfththe 
dancing girls in 
J abba's palace. 


The Hoth Wampa gets 
a makeover. Gone are 
the shadowy glimpses 
of fur (and, in one shot, 
the puppeteers arm), 
thfrvvampa now gets 
his own gfisly.close-ups 


MosEIsley hardly 
looked "bustling^' in tK^ 
original version, and/ / 
now it*s crowded wfth 
extra extras 

a giant 'ronto’fn^^l^ 
blocking the road 
few comedy droids4j|j J 


me er^ir#Battle Of 
Yavin and The Death 
Sfar Trench Run 
polished up and given 
a CG overhaul. 


The Emperor had 

a gamm^eye (and 

a differerit actor playing 
■ 

him) Jn his original 
hologram introduction, 
replaced in '97 with 
JedTs Ian McDiarmid 
in full costume. 


All the panels and 
signs on the Death 
Star were written In 
Englisb^now theyVe 
written in 'Aurabesh’ 
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CloLtd City gats 
more clouds. 
And more city. 


^lacc gets a 
beak and a few 
more tentacles, 


saga to make a few “tweaks 


ng a masterpiece or papering the cracks? 
was it even his to mess with? Love ‘em 
ir Wars a dramatic new makeover. 


New stormtroopers 
and new dewbacks. 


Thi blob of Vaseline 
on the camera 
(obscuring the ' 

wheels underneath 
Luke’s ‘hovering’ 4 
land speeder) ha^ 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 




^an Sola faced five 
grmtroopersatthe 
Snd of a corridor in 
’77, but now 
he meets about 
five hundred 


JabbaThe Hutt makes 
his entrance a whole 
film early -now 
a squidgy looking 
computer slug that 
pops his eyes when 
Han steps on his 
. invisible tail. 


up his muCMiy^f / 
a lavish looking cliff'^ 
side property. ^ 


The Max Rebo band 
used to just be Max, 
Droopy McCool and 
Sy Snootles-but 
the comeback tour 
brought in an extrsL. 
member (Joh Vowza) 
and a new song. 


When the human bad 
guys get shot, the grisly 
blaster flashes have 
been replaced with 
PG smoke puffs. 


When Alderaan first 
exploded, it looked like 
someone dropping 
a watermelon. Now it looks 
like a planet blowing up. 


Han Solo went from 
a bad-ass space pirate 
who shot first and asked 
questions later to 
a boring-a$$$ipace sailor 


shoots only when 
he absolutely has to,,,. 
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Newer Hope 

The force is still strong with this one 


STAR WARS -EPISODE IV: 

A NEW HOPE (SPECIAL EDITION) 


Film 


I APPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN. 
George Lucas’ 1977 masterpiece was 
the single most important film of the 
30-something male’s childhood, 

I I and seeing it again is like flipping 

the clock back two decades. 

Star IVars was a technological watershed which 
changed the way movies were made and marketed, 
but more importantly, it seized and shook our 
imaginations like precious little before or since. 

It’s good - no, great - to have it back. 

With its four-and-a-half minutes of new special 
effects footage, and its reinstated scenes, this 1997 
revamp is arguably an even better film than the 
version that changed our lives. ‘Ai^ably” because, 
though much is undoubtedly improved, some of 
Lucas’ more gratuitous tinkering adds little, if 
anything, to the movie. Worse, a few of the new 
CG effects have already aged pretty badly. Which 
is sort of ironic. 

After you’ve settled down in the darkened 
cinema, felt the shivers crawl up your spine as that 
giant Star Destroyer zooms overhead in the first 
scene, and thrilled to the slam-bang entrance of 


cinema’s darkest ubervUlain, a few thoughts strike 
you. First, and most remarkable, is how modem 
the film looks: take a bow production design genius 
John Barry, Leave aside the odd Abba haircut, 
fiashing* light computer and dodgy back- ground 
alien, and Star Wars could have been made 
yesterday. One reason the film was so easy to fall 
in love with in the late ‘70s was that it somehow 
looked real - Kke the first space adventure to be 
shot on location on a genuine alien planet - and it’s 
lost little of that strange visual authority. Barry 
clearly knew that simplicity is often the most 
effective tool - twin suns and the odd bit of weird 
architecture make for a remarkably convincing 
desert planet; clothes are, sensibly, constructed of 
cloth, not silver foil or spandex; small arms look 
hefty and businesslike because they are, and 
everything is covered in a realistic layer of dirt. 

The problem with many of the new special 
effects is that they undercut this prosaic realness, 
particularly during the early sequences on 
Tatooine. Most of the new bits are fine - the snazzy 
shots of the Jawa sandcrawler, for instance, or the 
Rebel fleet gathering in space - and add to the 


richness of the experience. Some of the CG 
creatures, however, are highly questionable. Yes, 
they’re fun, but they move about too much and 
make too much noise, like adolescents needlessly 
drawing attention to their qualities. 

In addition to the new special effects, two new/ 
old sequences, snipped from the original cut of the 
film, have been reinstated. First there’s Han’s 
much -trumpeted meeting with a younger, 
(relatively) thin Jabba The Hutt - it’s brief, and 
good to see for sheer novelty value, but it’s not 
particularly convincing and adds nothing to the 
plot Then we get Luke’s “Hi! Good to see you!” 
reunion with old pal Biggs just before the final 
battle - intended to properly establish the fact that 
the two are old friends, and make Biggs’ final 
sacrifice more meaningful and emotive. Alas, it’s 
over so quickly it’ll mean little to anyone but the 
doggedly hardcore Star Wars aficionado. 

The bottom line is that while the changes made 
add little to the film, they do nothing to diminish its 
power either, and less obvious modifications are 
generally welcome. More than anything, this 
reissue emphasises what we already knew - that 
there isn’t an adventure film to match it in terms of 
archetypal characters, gripping plot and fantastic 
fihn “world”. For most modern fihngoers, this is 
our Robin Hood, our King Arthur, our Flash 
Gordon... and now it's back. That alone should be 
cause for national street parties. Matt Bielby 

> Certificate U Running time 121 mins 
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SPECIAL EDITION REVIEWS 


Back To Back 

You love it? We know. 

STAR WARS- EPISODE V: 

THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK (SPECIAL EDITION) 


Rim 


M 


OST ABLE-BRAINED PEOPLE AGREE 
that The Empire Strikes Back is the best 
movie in the trilogy. Perhaps that’s why, 
for the Special Edition release, George Lucas has 
made so few changes. There are modifications, but 
they’re fleeting and largely cosmetic 

And so it is that Empire is the easiest of the trio 
to enjoy for what it is. And what it is is a peerless 
adventure movie. To watch Empire at the cinema is 
an Old Testament-scale revelation for those who've 
only ever seen it humbled by a TV screen. 

Having said that, Empire is the Star Wars movie 
that needs the big screen the least. It’s much less 
action-orientated than the other two, but this is 
precisely why it succeeds. After the relatively 
innocent, lightweight comic-book antics of Star 
Wars, this one probes deeper into that galaxy far, 
far away, revealing a dark side only hinted at 
before. Through Yoda, the film preaches the exact 
opposite of the usual action-movie credo - Luke 
is urged not to rush in and be the hero, that to 


ultimately succeed he must learn restraint. Yes, this 
is mere psychobabble (Empire has enough plot 
holes to deter you from taking the metaphysics too 
seriously), but it does give this movie a strangely 
serious, introspective, heart 

But that’s not to say there’s nothing here to 
assault your eyeballs. The battle for Hoth is still 
amazing, as is the chase through the asteroid field. 

Add to this the apocalyptic meeting between 
Luke and Vader (which, even w'hen you know 
what’s coming, still sends your follicles sky-ward), 
and some decent snogging between Han and Leia, 
and you have a very stylish sequel. 

Old criticisms still apply - the dialogue is 
poor and the plotting is lopsided. But then you 
remember that this is part of the best film trilogy 
there’ll ever be; and then you thank God that, this 
time round, you don’t have to wait three years to 
find out what happens next. Gary Whitta 


> Certificate U Running time 124 mins 




Soft Return 

Together again, huh? 


STAR WARS- EPISODE VI: 

RETURN OFTHEJEDI (SPECIAL EDITION) 


Film 


T 


HE KIDS IN CLERKS COULD NEVER 
agree if Jedi was a better film than Empire, 
But there’s still the matter of the Ewoks... 
Overall, though, this is a superb movie. From the 
opening third in Jabba’s palace to the neatly 
interwoven mini- trilogy of battles that forms the 
breath- stealing climax, Jedi doesn’t let up - unless 
it’s to allow for the brief moment of introspection 
that set it and Empire apart from Star Wars. 

Still awe-inspiring; our heroes’ dramatic escape 
from the Sarlacc pit; the SOOmph speeder bike 
chase through the Endor forest; Luke’s final 
confrontation with Vader, and what is stiU the 
finest space battle ever committed to film. 

Still cheesy: the revelation that Luke is Leia’s 
brother and the subsequent badly acted soul- 
searching; and the whole concept of a bunch of 
three-feet-high bears taking out an entire legion of 
the Empire’s crack troops. 

The least offensive enhancement is the 
juicing-up of the Sarlacc pit, which now boasts 


tentacles and a horrid, worm- like mouth.There’s 
an annoying new song sung by Sy Snootles’ band 
in Jabba’s Palace, replacing the old Lapti Nek with 
a jazzier number. Snootles and co have been redone 
in CGI, but they really should have stuck to their 
palace-rock standards. 

The main alteration, then, is a new, more 
elaborate closing celebration. The old scenes 
remain - Ewoks banging stormtrooper helmets 
like drums, the gang reuniting - but now they’re 
just one part of a montage showing galaxy-wide 
victory celebrations. The final 30 seconds are 
dazzling, yes, but the Ewoks’ hummable Yub 
Nub song has been replaced by a soulless piece 
of new age cack. This plays out the trilogy (and 
segues into the credits) far less effectively than 
before. It’s moments like this that make Star Wars 
purists pine for the long, long rumoured original 
trilogy re-release on Blu... Gary Whittta 

> Certificate U Running time 132 mins 
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Returning to Star Wars after a 16-year hiatus, Lucas goes 

back to where it all started. WORDSYAELSHUV 


S tar Wars opened to a world that 

didn’t know its Jedi from its 
Jawas; 22 years later, Lucas 
presided over one of the biggest 
entertainment empires on the 
planet. Of course, you could 
crunch the numbers and 
attempt to dismiss The Phantom 
Menaci^s unofficial tag as “the most eagerly awaited 
film ever”. The take from its US opening weekend 
was $9 million less than The Lost World: Jurassic 
Park, two summers before. Its budget - at under 
$120 million - even lagged behind Godzilla. 

But then, the phenomena of Lucas’ ongoing 
space opera has always been about more than the 
box office. Fans never queued outside their local 
cinema for weeks before Titanic came out. 

For at the end of the day, despite aU the CGI 
dazzle, nerd backlash and endless licensing deals. 
Episode I was about Lucas returning to his roots. 
The first installment of his space soap saw him 
scratching around Tunisia during the mid ’70s 
after he was refused permission to remake Flash 
Gordon, and now he was back, at last, to finish the 
{back)story. Rounding up the cast and crew in 1999, 
we spoke to everyone involved about merchandise, 
midichlorians and making history. 

On seeing the first films 

Liam Neeson: The first time I watched Star Wars, 

1 thought: “This is a refreshing and really special 
film that taps into mythology. I wasn’t that fond of 
the other two. For some reason 1 blotted them out 
of my psyche, I don’t know why. I remember those 
Ewoks... They didn't quite work, did they? 

Ahmed Best: I was three, and it was my first 
movie ever. I w^as late, because my father who 
took me is late all the time. So we walked into Star 
Wars late but I didn’t know what it was. And I was 
transfixed. After the movie I was just hooked; 

I had the pillow case, the curtains, clothes, 
everything... I was a huge fan. 


On Episode I: the beginning 

Rick McCallum: I was in Prague and George was 
supervising Jurassic Park for Spielberg becarrse he 
was in Poland shooting Schindler's List. We were 
going to go to Poland to show Steve the effects - 
the first CG effects on Jurassic Park - that George 
had overseen. Once George saw that the CG could 
work, he called me and said; “It’s here. We can 
make the movie”. And virtually a week later we 
started preparing Episode I. 

Lucas: We had the opportunity of going to different 
planets, and by their nature they ended up looking 
more exotic and being more interesting because we 
now had the power to do that. I couldn’t build 
Coniscant before, so I never got to go there: I had to 
just sort of refer to it, but I could never actually cut 
to it. Now I can, so it gives the picture a far more 
fantastic, visual sweep. 

McCallum: He had finally got to the point where 
he knew the basic outline but was going to wait for 
the technology to catch up. He wasn’t going to get 
caught up in the whole drama of the first film of 
risking everjdhing - all his money, all the 
company’s money - until the technology had 
reached the stage where he could do everything. 
The difference between that moment and the time 
when we came to start shooting was incredible. 

remember 
those Ewoks. 
Th^ didn’t 
quite work 
didthQ^’ 

Liam Neeson 


On casting 

Lucas: Liam seemed bom to play the role of 
Qui-Gon Jinn. He’s very quiet, he’s very big, he’s 
very powerful, but he’s very contemplative. And 
Ewan is very witty and enthusiastic and young and 
impatient. Those things come through. NataUe is 
very intelligent, has a lot of presence and is a very 
strong person. At the same time, she’s very young. 

I needed somebody to play a 14-year-old girl who 
basically could be elected to mle a planet and 
make that believable. Jake was this wild little Tom 
Sawyer kid, which was exactly what I was 
searching for in the young Anakin Sky walker. 

Best: I was doing Stomp in San Francisco and 
my friend, who was also in the show, had an 
audition with George. He didn’t get any further 
then one audition, but be kept in touch with Robin 
Garland, the casting director. He invited her to see 
Stomp in San Francisco, and she saw me and asked 
me to come to Sky walker Ranch. So I drove out, all 
nervous, and did a screen test. I did my outlandish 
stuff, like crawling on the ground, doing backflips 
and this martial art called capoeira. 

Neeson; Things weren’t done how they normally 
are; y’know, your agent gets a call and you’re sent 
a script to read. I sat down with Geoi^e and Rick 
and we talked about everything but Star Wars. And 
then I was offered it a couple of weeks later, Rick 
called and said: “How do you feel about playing 
a 60-year-old?” 1 said: “Well I’m an actor, sure, 
but...” So Rick went: “I think George sees this Jedi 
as a 60-year-old”. And I said: “Does he have to 
fight?” Rick went: “Ya.” So I said: “Hmmm... 

A 60-year-old fighting... Couldn’t we just make 
him maybe my age, like 44?” So then we made 
him like 52. It was a long process, that’s how 
George works, with nothing left to chance. 

Ewan McGregor: The offer came to me on my first 
day on the set of Velvet Goldmine. My agent told me 
on the phone, between me screaming, that I had 
the part but I wasn’t allowed to tell anybody So 
1 spent the rest of the day pinning madly, with >> 
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everybody going: “Are you all right?” It took me 
about three seconds to say yes. 

Natalie Portman: I’d never seen a Star Wars movie 
before I went to meet George at Skywalker Ranch. 

I realised I was facing a three-film contract that 
carried a near 10 -year obligation. And I still didn’t 
know if acting is what I want to do with my life. 
McGregor: It’s not like I signed away 10 years of 
my life. I did four months in the first one, four 
months in the second one. However, you have to 
consider the scale of what all this is about. It’s more 
than just playing a part in a movie, it becomes 
something else. So you think about that, and I did 
consider it, but it’s just too much fun not to be in. 

On the shoot 

McGregor: It was such a real big moment on 
that first day of the shoot, just getting dressed in 
my Jedi gear and everything. I remember standing 
in front of the mirror with my cloak on. 

McCallum: I could have built all of Tunisia on the 
backlot in England but there is a look, there is 
a smell and there is an adventure for us shooting 
in the desert. And then you have to achieve that 
quality of light, the extras, the wear and tear of 
the costumes. And that heat... Even if you don’t 
feel that heat when you see it, it’s 
stiU a question of being there, 
of being part of it. Just the 
experience of going there is still 
worth all that effort, both in 
economic and creative terms. 

But each film has its own thing. 

For this, we built 60 sets, and 
there are more than 120 digital 
matte paintings. The stuff that 
we did is the benchmark. 

Lucas: I love Tunisia, and I’ve 
made lots of movies there in the 
desert in the past. It did take 
a toll on the crew as they’re 
not used to 130-degrees, but 
everybody put up with it. It’s a wonderful place. 
Best: It’s hot. Really hot. Like 154-degrees hot. 

I had a costiame on and I v\'as sweating a lot but 
I didn’t pass out. A lot of people did though, 
a bunch of creature people. It’s hard to stay up in 
those creature uniforms because you put the head 
on and it’s like being in your personal sauna, A lot 
of people don’t realise that it’s hot: there’s sand, but 
there’s no water, so it’s not the beach. And they 
would just go out with shorts - short sleeves and 
no hat in 154 degrees... 

Portman; I have 10 different looks. When we were 
filming. I’d wake up at six in the morning and get 
home at 9.30 at night. In Tunisia, it was over 
a 100-degrees. The locals don’t even go out during 
the daytime. We’d work from Sam to Spm. 

Best: It was fun, really happy, really cool, 
really easy going. It was like we were all 
playing Star Wars and getting paid for it. 

McGregor: It was interesting, because 
there were so many people who aren’t 
usually on a set. There’s the make-up, 
wardrobe and hair and then there’s 
a bunch of other folk; the ILM boys. 

Best: I had to do more work than 
everyone else because of the computer 






graphics. Everybody pretty much finished the 
movie in four months, but when I finished, I stiU 
had to go back and forth to ILM to do all the 
motion -capture stuff. 

McGregor: Acting against blue screen is bizarre. 
I’ve never done it before, but you get better as you 
go along. You do a series of takes with stand-ins, 
then they’re removed and you carry on. The hard 
bit was when it was me and Liam in the same shot, 
and we had to ensure we w^ere looking at the same 
place at the same time. 

Best; ’The character is me. Everything that the 
character does, I did first. And then they took it 
and put it on a computer and put my cartoon shit 
around it. But that’s me. The walk is me. George 
Lucas invented the language. 

Neeson: There are characters that stand for 
certain things. I wouldn’t have minded 
a couple more jokes in there, but I guess 
Jar Jar was taking care of all the laughs. 
Lucas: The only way shooting in digital 
affects a film is that it makes it easier 
and cheaper for me to do. Converting 
from analogue to digital all the time, 
going back and forth is very cumbersome 
and expensive. So this just makes the 


whole thing easier. Part of Episode I was shot 
digitally; I don’t think anybody notices it. and we 
also had a lot of digital actors. I think that wiU 
continue to be the case when you need to call on 
an odd kind of character such as Jar Jar Binks. 
Jake Lloyd: My favourite character in this movie 
is Jar Jar Binks. I also really like Darth Maul too. 
And Ray Parks, who plays him, is an excellent, 
incredible swordsman. 

Best: I think pretty much everybody is like their 
character; I think that’s why the movie works so 
well, Qui-Gon is very much the gentle giant; Ewan 
is very much the young spitfire kick-ass Jedi guy; 
Natalie is very headstrong and regal yet sweet 
and tender, like the girl next door. Jake? Self 
explanatory; The kid could be either really really 
good or really bad. 

Lucas; There is always a big difference between 
being a young hippy director in his 20s, trying to 
do a wacky kind of film that nobody has ever seen 
before or could even conceive of; and being an 
older sort of statesman and working with people 
that knew^ what they were working on, and knew 
this was going to work, this was going to be fine. 
The people who were working on the first film 
didn’t understand it. Nobody did. 
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McGregor; It was reported that I said Episode I 
was ‘the most boring film I ever made’. Well, the 
media obviously exaggerates things. Of course 
when you have a little chat with guys about the 
technicalities of making a film it’s a more tedious 
process than other things. But I wasn’t talking 
about it in a negative way at all. It’s just the tim e 
that it’s taking, you know. It’s hard work. And then 
I get a whole heap of trouble from the producer... 
But I really enjoyed myself. I wasn’t bored. How 
can you ever be bored in Star IVars? 

On editing 

Lucas: When I cut the last reel of the film, with the 
final battles, and I did all the intercutting - which 
is a style I like - 1 cut it even faster. Then I showed 


it to some writer and director friends of mine, 
and they made a casual comment that the 
intercutting was completely arbitrary. 1 knew 
exactly what they w^re talking about, because 
1 was going back and forth between those stories 
about every 30 seconds or so, and it was a little 
extreme. So I went back to the cutting room 
again and edited it back the way I had before. 

I guess that’s what you have friends for. 
McCallum: When George and I showed it to 
Steven Spielberg, it was the second time he had 
seen the finished film. And he said: “You know, 
it’s like Christmas without the bad parts. It’s all 
the presents you wanted, those you were afraid 
you weren’t going to get until you actually 
opened them.” 


l^resSly exfjcfyed 
mysiEX,lkm 
could you ever 
beboredin 
StarW^rsIf’ 

Ewan McGregor 

On the end iiroduct 

McCallum: It’s one of those films that if you 
are between eight and 18, you’ll go and see three 
or four times. There are little fun things, in every 
image, but you can’t see all the background 
information if you’re watching the main action. 
There are hidden little treats for everybody. 

I think there’s a subtext of stuff going on with 
other characters that you really need to see two 
or three times before you actually get it all together. 
And for that kind of movie, and with the kind of 
people who love this universe, they’ll go to see it 
two or three times. 

Best: I can’t believe I’m in it. Last night I saw 
my name across the screen and it kind of 
freaked me out. 

Lloyd: I got to keep my Jedi costume. 1 don’t think 
I will get to wear it much, though. I’ve pretty much 
grown out of it. 

McCallum: The budget was $120 million and 
we made it for $115 million. Half of that is just 
for the effects. 

On action figures 

Neeson: Mine doesn’t stand up. He keeps falling. 
Best; All the figures talk, which is cool. I kind of 
like the Darth Maul figure ‘cause he just kinda says: 
“Don’t fuck with me.” My figure says: “Hi! I’m Jar 
Jar Binks!” Happy and shit I may be, cool I am not. 

On meeting Harrison fV>rd 

Neeson: I got a shock when I saw him standing 
there at the first screening. I said: “What are you 
doing here?” He said: “I got a free ticket.” 

Best: Han Solo was my favourite because he got all 
the girls. I was sitting next to Han Solo last night. 
He was laughing at Jar Jar and I went: “Yes!”. 
McGregor: It was lovely meeting him. I’ve never 
met him before and I thought it was really sweet 
that he came along. He just went: “Well done.” 

I said: “Thanks very much.” I wanted to ask him 
about scarring his chin but I forgot. I’ve always 
wanted to know how that happened. 

On the popularity of Star Wars 

Lucas; I think a lot of it is not so much mania as it 
is people wanting to have a good time. We live in 
very cynical, mean-spirited times and I think a lot 
of people out there just want to have fun, I think 
for the people who are queuing up in advance, the 
waiting in line is probably more of the adventure, 
more of the fun, than the actual movie is when they 
finally get to see it. 
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© LIGHT SIDE: Let’s get the blue space elephant 
in the room out of the way first, shall we? Jar Jar 
Binks, he’s rubbish. And Jake Lloyd. And all that 
nonsense with trade embargoes. And 
Midichlorians. Oh god, the Midichlorians... 
©DARK SIDE: Hang on, slagging it off is my job! 
©Oh, right. Sure you don’t want to swap sides? 

No? Er, okay. Well, Episode 1 has more than its fair 
share of proper iconic Star Wars moments. The 
podrace, Darth Maul, Coruscant, even Queen 
Amidala’s extravagant hairdos all feel 
quintessentiaUy Star Wars. 

O But they’ll never usurp Darth Vader, X-AMngs, 
Hoth and Leia’s buns at the apex of 
Star Wars iconography. 

©No? Well how about this: it’s a fairytale, just 
like A Neiv Hope - bringing Lucas right back to the 
mythology he started with. Boy with no future 
discovers he’s the one that can bring balance to the 
Force, the wise father figure falls, but ultimately 
good defeats evil. There’s even a triumphant 


musical number to bring the film to a rousing 
climax. All that’s missing is a spot of near incest. 

O Who wants to watch a remake of Episode IV 
with a load of g^uif about taxation? 

© Alright then, the podrace. It single-handedly 
justifies the existence of The Phantom Menace. 

It’s thrilling, motion sickness-inducing stuff that 
looks as good today as it did in 1999. 

O Some of those green screen effects are 
appalling and quite how Lucas managed to make 
a race at the speed of sound boring I’ll never 
know. No wonder he’s retired. 

© The lightsaber fight certainly isn’t boring. 

In fact it’s the best lightsaber fight in any Star Wars 
movie. There, I said it. Swing for swing Episode Ts 
frighteningly fast two-on-one confrontation is 
a highlight of the entire saga. In fact, it probably 
stakes a claim for being one of the best sword fight 
scenes in any movie. Plus it has John Williams’ 
stirring ‘Duel Of The Fates’ to back it up - the 
single best piece of new music from the prequels. 


O Yeah, but it’s like watching 
a round of SouICaHhur. The duels 
in the original trilogy might not 
be as extravagant, but they have 
actual emotional resonance. 
©Darth Maul is brilliant though. 
He’s the one truly great villain 
from the prequels with 
a visual impact and an 
air of menace equal to 
Vader’s. Plus he has 
a really cool lightsaber. 

It looks better than 
Episode VITs new 
‘cross’ saber too... 

O It helped that Maul 
only spoke 31 words before 
being bisected. If he’d gone 
the distance Lucas would 
probably have screwed 
him up as well. 
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# ‘'Once youVe in ^our 
seat - popcorn in hand - and 
the intro begins scrolling 
to that theme, the smaN 
hyperactive child in you will 
start yelling excitedly,,." 

#''Anakln and Jar Jar 
Binks will irritate anyone 
over 12.,." 

9 ‘This is a fun movie 
that only dedicated Star 
Wars-haters will fail to enjoy 
on some level.,." 


OThe new environments are amazing. 
Coruscant, Otoh Gunga and Naboo 
are breathtaking pieces of design, 
convincingly realised, and never 
feel less than a natural fit in 
the universe. 

O But they’re all so shiny 
and characterless. And what 
do environments matter 
if you put people in there 
that no one cares about? 
And why should we 
care if none of the 
actors do? 

ONo one was ever 
going to win an 
Oscar (especially one 
for screenwriting), 
but Liam Neeson 
gives a sincere, stoic 
performance as Qui-Gon. 


Plus there's no Hayden Christensen. 

Always a positive. 

O I don’t know why they bothered with actors 
anyway, may as well be a cartoon for all the CGI. 
O Well that ’s the Avatar argument - and it didn’t 
hurt that film too much. Admittedly, there’s a lot 
of CGI, but watch it again and you’ll be surprised 
how many of the smaller sets and the creatures 
were achieved practically, giving the film a pleasing 
old-school feel. And for a character in a 12-year-old 
film Jar Jar holds up surprisingly well. 

O Seeing as you brou^t him up, Jar Jar Binks. 
Check. And Checkmate. 

O First of all, he might not be your cup of tea but 
kids like him. Second, you’re forgetting about 
Gungan Captain Roos Tarpals. He’s a legend for 
the single reason that he hates Jar Jar as much 
as we do. Sure, he tries to save Jar Jar in the battle, 
but deep down you know he despises that hateful 
cartoon rabbit down to the very core of his 
amphibian soul. 


0 Anakin, “Yipee”, Grump Obi -Wan, 
Midichlorians, taxes... checkmate. 

©Without Episode I we wouldn’t have had the 
LEGO Star Wars games, the many sublime spoofs, 
that brilliant recurring gag in Spaced, Red Letter 
Media’s epic reviews, The Clone Wars, the best teaser 
campaign in movie history and the massive leap 
special effects took in the years after (particularly 
motion capture - leading to the likes of Avatar and 
Rise Of The Planet Of The Apes). Further more, we 
wouldn’t have any hope of seeing Episode VII, and 
even if JJ ends up letting us down, at least we’ll 
have had something to look forward to again. 
Episode I resurrected the Star Wars universe for 

an entirely new generation, and that’s never 
a bad thing. You might not like it as much as the 
one you grew up with, but griping about it is a bit 
like moaning about Creme Eggs getting smaller. 

It’s the best of the prequcls, and one that left a lot 
of positive ripples in the Force. 

0 1 can’t believe you just said that. Loser. 
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The Phantom Menace 
made a billion dollars 
but lost a lot of old fans. 
Time for Lucas to 
Strike Back... 



WORDS DAN JOHN 





| t*s a terrible, terrible title,” Ewan McGregor 
infamously blurted when he heard that the 
second Star Wars episode was subtitled 
Attack Of The Clones. Hardly the response 
you’d expect from the star of a major 
blockbuster, and hardly the kind of press 
George Lucas was hoping for. But when 
Total Film reminded producer Rick 
McCallum of McGregor’s unfortunate outburst 
several months later, he simply laughs it off: “I’m 
sure Ewan wanted it to be called Obi-Wan’s Great 
Adventure,” he says. ‘And, you know, for a lot of 
people there’s been a lot of controversy over Attack 
Of The Clones, just as there was about The Phantom 
Menace, and even more so about A New Hope. But 
you have to bear in mind that this is ultimately the 
saga of a family which takes place during 12 hours 
in six different chapters, so if everybody takes 
a deep breath they’ll understand why everything 
is like it is and how everything is interconnected 
once it’s all completed.” 

Yet all this is lightyears away from the rabid 
fanticipation which frothed up the press, web and 
airwaves prior to the release of Episode /. While The 
Phantom Menace tractor-beamed in a cool $925 
million worldwide, many critics and a large 
contingent of die-hards (not to mention McGregor 
himself) expressed disappointment with the first 
Star Wars in 16 years. It was too much of a kids’ 
movie, they complained, it was a stiff scene-setting 
exercise which lacked colour, and what was Lucas 
thinking when he created Jar Jar Binks? 

Lucas is unapologetic when TF mentions such 
criticism to him. “The Star Wars films have » 
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always been popular with moviegoers,” he says, 
“but they’ve always consistently received mixed 
reviews from critics. Each film has received about 
the same mixed critical reception.” 

“Whichever way you break it down, for our 
primary audience Jar Jar is the second most loved 
character behind R2-D2,” adds McCallum, cheerily, 
“but, if you're over 14, you hate him. However, 
there’s a lot less of him in Episode IL” 

Indeed, the buzz word was that, like its central 
protagonist, doomed Jedi apprentice Anakin 
Skywalker (Hayden Christensen), Star Wars was 
grow'ing up - and getting darker. Set a decade after 
Episode I, Attack Of The Clones takes in assassination 
attempts on erstwhile Queen Padme Amidala 
(Natalie Portman), now a senator, and charts her 
growing, forbidden-love relationship with her Jedi 
bodyguard Anakin. It also reveals the origins of 
the Clone Wars briefly referred to by Obi-Wan in 
A New Hope and introduces us to a young Boba Fett 
(Daniel Logan) and his father, Jango (Temuera 
Morrison). War, tragic love, bounty hunters, 
assassins... “This is George’s Titanic” Portman 
announced. Which is hardly how you describe 
something that’s exclusively a kids’ movie... 

THERE IS ANOTHER SKYWALKER... 

The crucial element was the casting of Anakin. 
Given the large time- jump between episodes, there 
was never a question of Metrace’s li’l Jake Lloyd 
returning to the role, so Lucas film issued a massive 
casting call to locate an actor who could handle 
playing the young Jedi as he reaches the peak of his 
powers, and begins his journey to the Dark Side. 

“What drove me to make this new trilogj^ in the 
first place,” says Lucas, “was to create a story about 
somebody who starts out as a good person, but is 
seduced by the Dark Side and becomes evil.” 
Finding the right actor to portray that person took 
six months, and involved hundreds of auditions, 
with the likes of Leonardo DiCaprio and Colin 
Hanks considered. But nobody quite met Lucas’ 
very specific criteria. “I w'^as really in a state of 
despair,” says casting director Robin Gurland, 
“until Hayden walked through the door. He has 
tw^o of the characteristics we were seeking for the 
character: vulnerability and edginess.” 


six-foot tall Canadian 
exactly what Lucas 
was looking and 
lack of big-screen 
experience wasn’t 

the 

director off. “Hayden is 
a very talented actor,” 

Lucas assured TF. “He 
takes his acting very 
seriously. When he’s 
screen he has 
underlying brooding 
mysteriousness about 
him that’s sort of James 
Dean/Marlon 
Brando-ish. I start 
him out as a nice, sweet 
kid and then he starts 
to show a dark side. 

I needed that dark 

element and you can see it in him as an actor.” 
McCallum agrees: “He’s a decent guy, but 
underneath it there’s something... I wouldn’t 
say dangerous, but there’s something definitely 
dark there. And it was electric for us. Once we 
saw and tested him, he was the guy,” 

Returning from Episode I were McGregor 
and Portman, along with Kenny Baker, Anthony 
Daniels and Ahmed Best as Jar Jar (this time 
playing a small, “senatorial” role). Samuel L 
Jackson was also back as Jedi master Mace Windu 
and Christensen was joined in the newbie ranks by 
Hammer legend Christopher Lee as anti- Republic 
revolutionary Count Dooku (“I asked him, and he 
loved the idea of being in a Star Wan film,” says 
Lucas) and Once Were Warriors star Temuera 
Morrison as bounty hunter Jango Fett - no doubt 
the most eagerly anticipated new character. 

FETT OFFENSIVE 

Improbably, despite never being seen without his 
helmet on and only having five lines in the entire 
original trilogy, Boba Fett emerged as one of Star 
Wars’ most popular characters. “It’s one of those 
weird things,” says McCallum, ruminating on how 


the fans seize on certain minor roles. “It’s like 
there’s a character called Bonk, w^ho’s just a droid 
that walks across the screen for three seconds in 
Star Wars, and probably more has been written 
about him than Martin Luther King!” 

It’s fitting, though, that it should be the second 
part of the new trilogy that presents Fett’s 
backstory - just as The Empire Strikes Back saw 
the hckneted- one’s first cinematic outing. Lucas, 
however, is keen to point out that Fett’s return 
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ATTACK OF THE CLONES 



Anakin (Hayden Chriftensen); 
(top loft) Maco VWndu (Samual L 
Jackson) and (below) Lucas dbecting 
C*3P0 (Anthony Daniels). 


(or should that be preturn?) is far from fan 
placation. “Boba Fett originally came out of the 
fact that he was associated with the Stormtroopers. 
There was a relationship between them that 
ultimately had to do with the fact that they were all 
clones. Boba Fett was the son of the original done. 
And that story was all I had to go with in Empire. 
That was his backstory. That was all I had on him. 
But I expanded on that idea in Episode II." 

SHOOTING 'EM UP 

Despite its love story element (“This is my turn 
to be revealing- outfit girl," jokes Portman), the 
emphasis in Clones is very much on the action - it 
is, after all, a story about the outbreak of a civil war 
and the emergence of Anakin as a mighty Jedi 
warrior. Even Yoda gets to swing a saber, facing off 
against Christopher Lee’s Count Dooku. “I’ve done 
more fights on celluloid than any actor in history,” 
says Lee, “and I’ve got the scars to prove it. And 
this fight is greater than any I’ve been involved in,” 
Like most of the cast, Hayden Christen sen spent 
a month before shooting learning light saber 
choreography, and stunt co-ordinator Nick Gillard, 
who devised The Phantom Menace’s spectacular 


laser-clashes, was pretty impressed with his 
performance. “He’s one of the most skilled athletes 
I’ve ever seen,” says Gillard. “he nearly creamed 
one of the great Kendo swordsmen in Australia. 

He was that quick.” 

In fact, he was so impressive that it lessened 
the need for a stunt double. “Every Anakin you 
see is always me, never a double,” says Christensen. 
“Although it could be a digital me - you never 
know when they’re going to do that.” Temuera 
Morrison, however, was less convinced by the idea 
of doing his own stunt work: “After a day or so of 
getting soaked with sweat and having to do it over 
and over and over again, you see the stunt double 
sitting over there doing nothing. I’m like: ‘Let’s get 
him involved! Is my helmet on today? Okay let’s 
use this guy. That’s what he’s here for!’” 

The shoot proved to be backbreaking work for 
all concerned, encompassing locations in Tunisia, 
Italy, Spain and England, in addition to the mostly 
green-screen studio work in Australia. “We always 
shoot in 60 days,” says McCallum, ‘And we shoot 
so intensely, we’re shooting 36-40 set-ups a day 
and there isn’t a lot of time, plus you have to make 
compromises, with time, money, whatever.” 


Ewan McGregor describes making a Star Wars 
movie as “a mixture of exciting and boring. On the 
one hand, you can’t believe you’re part of it, and 
on the other, things can get quite tedious. There 
isn’t a lot of psychological stuff going on when 
you’re acting with things that aren’t actually there. 
It’s much more tiring. So, they are hard films to 
make because the pretending is so much of it.” 

But, according to Christensen, McGregor was 
always the first to improve the mood when things 
became tough, and it ultimately proved to be an 
enjoyable experience. “Ewan was always able to 
lighten up a situation,” he says, laughing, “and 
there were odd moments...” Such as? “Well, my 
pants split numerous times, right up to my crotch. 
It happened over and over when I was doing 
jumps. So there was always something to laugh at, 
even if it was me.” Samuel L Jackson, meanwhile, 
was utterly unfazed by the level of green-screen 
work. “I worked mostly in big green rooms,” he 

“I’MNOTQUrfE 

SUREWHATI 

WAS HGHTING. 
OR HOW MANY 
THERE WERE...” 

Samuel L. Jackson 

drawls, “and there was nothing moving around 
and no one there other than me. I’m not quite sure 
what I was fighting or how many of them there 
were, I just know that I was.” 

CG WHIZZ 

Unsurprisingly, Lucas opted to shoot the entire 
movie on digital video. In Attack Of The Clones , we're 
introduced to the storm planet of Kamino and the 
red rock planet of Geonosis, home to a race of 
insectoid aliens who set our heroes against some 
new monsters - the “bull-Uke” reek, the “Uon- 
esque” nexu and the “crustacean-like” acklay. 

The techno-wizards at Industrial Light & Magic 
are old hands at pushing the effects envelope, but 
surely the arrival of a certain other big-budget, 
effects -driven trilogy got them a bit worried? 

“No,” says Lucas, “I loved The Lord Of The Rings. 
And I’m glad that movies like that get made. I try to 
look at the positive side and understand how hard 
it was to make. I love that a younger generation of 
filmmakers are coming up. Plus, because Rings was 
shooting in New Zealand and we were in Australia, 
Peter Jackson used to come over to Sydney for 
a little R&R and visit us on the set. 

“I think we’re at the next evolutionary step in 
terms of photo-realism,” said McCallum whilst 
Clones was still in post- production. “What we’ve 
been able to do means there’s a huge amount of 
people available with this skill-set now. By the time 
Jim Cameron or Bob Zemeckis do their next movie, 
say in 2005, 2006, we’ll have reached the point 
where the talent will be there...” 
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STARWARS: EPISODE II- 
ATTACKOFTHECLONES 


Film 


★★★ 


and - takes breath - the introduction of vicious 
bounty hunter Jango Fett (Temuera Morrison) 
and his offspring, Boba (Daniel Logan). 

Which is a shame, because compared with 
Phantom, the characters are more rounded, the 


OO MUCH OF ANYTHING IS, 
by definition, too much. Readjust 
the syntax of that wise statement 
and it could be Yoda speaking. But 
even if the shrivelled Jedi master 
himself had somehow risen autonomously from 
the pages of George Lucas’ script and uttered 
those words to his creator, it’s clear from Attack 
Of The Clones that they fell on deaf ears. For, 
while Episode 11 is undoubtedly superior to 
the first prequel, its director/co-writer/executive 
producer has OD’d on his greatest passion: CGI. 

Directors like Steven Spielberg, Peter Jackson, 
David Fincher and Robert Zemeckis know how to 
strike the right balance: downplay the digitrickery 
and only use it to service story or style. Not Lucas. 
He just wants to make a synthi -movie, a lavish 
cartoon where artificial vistas and CG-aliens 
occasionally make way for flesh-and-blood 
thesps - themselves pristinely shot on vast 
green-screen sets by digital cameras. 


Of course, for those who’ve grown up clacking 
their thumbs on Nintendo joypads, this won’t be 
a problem, while anyone who loved The Phantom 
Menace will go ga-ga over this. For all its jarring 
artificiality, Clones does have its moments: 
there’s the Gladiator-Bty]e monster mash, the 
skyscraping speeder chase and, no doubt wedging 
itself at the top of 2002’s Coolest Scene Chart, 
Yoda’s furious lightsaber showdown with 
Christopher Lee’s Count Dooku. But, once 
again, action and effects take precedence over 
script and characters. 

Not that most pre-teens will be able, or even 
Inclined, to follow the plot, which involves the 
aforementioned Dooku leading a movement to 
split the Republic, assassination attempts on 
Senator Padme Amidala (Natalie Portman), 
her forbidden love for Jedi apprentice Anakin 
Sky walker (Hayden Christensen), Obi-Wan 
Kenobi's (Ewan McGregor) discovery of a clone 
army being grown on the edge of the galaxy 


dialogue sharper (well, less dull) and the actors 
more relaxed. Hell, even the bemulleted Ewan 
McGregor looks like he’s enjoying himself now 
Obi -Wan’s been furnished wdth a smooth, dry 
wit, Portman still looks sedated, but at least she’s 
dropped that silly clipped accent, and Samuel 
L Jackson finally gets to blast some ass. 

However, all eyes will be on Christensen, 
who’s been treated to a wonderful character, 
rich in dramatic irony. Here we have a great 
hero destined to become an even greater villain, 
whose very attempts to protect the light push him 
deeper into the shadows. But Christensen proves 
incapable of making Anakin’s turmoil seem much 
more than an adolescent strop, while his love 
scenes with Portman are rendered boring by 
Lucas’ clumsy handling. In fact, given the limited 
opportunity for adapting them into a videogame, 
it’s amazing George even bothered trying... Better 
than Phantom, but still vastly inferior to Episodes 
IV, V and VI, Clones sadly isn’t quite the return to 
form the die-hards were hoping for. Dan Jolin 

> Certificate PG Running time 122 mins 
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WORDS 

MARK DINNING 


Total Film assembled the key team behind Star Wars: Episode III - Revenge 
Of The Sith to spiU the beans on the six action sequences that made it the 
darkest, grandest and best of the prequels. 
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n have no problem with the pressure,” says 
George Lucas in 2005, just before Star Wars: 
Episode III - Revenge Of The Sith hit cinemas. 
“This movie is the best we couid do and I’m 
very, very happy with it.” Rick McCallimi 
chuckles. “Besides, we like you Brits. One 
thing you can always rely on with British fans 
is that they'll tell you straight to your face what 
they made of your movie. Good or bad...” 

Interestingly, neither Lucas nor McCallum 
are prepared to be drawn into the hype they are 
so often accused of generating. “This isn’t 
Shakespeare, this isn’t Ibsen,” says McCallum, 



“This isn’t Closer, where you get to sit around for 
hours discussing the motivation of why you’re 
fucking around with somebody. Nothing more, 
nothing less - we’re a popcorn movie for kids with 
serious medication problems.” And you wonder 
why they call this the dark one? 


Episode III jolted into pre-production in 
October 2001, with Lucas starting the screenplay 
in August 2002. Almost the second pen hit paper 
he was hit with an inteigalactic deja vu that took 
him right back to Return Of The Jedi. Just as with 
that climactic rumble, he had an alarming quantity 
of loose ends to tie up. This time out, the story 
wouid have to be tighter than a Bantha’s backside - 
so tight that where before, with Episodes I and II, 
he found himself padding out the story, in Episode 
III he would be forced to address fan quandaries. 
Why, for example, didn’t C-3P0 recognise 
Tatooine in Episode 17 


The Jedi warriors have their fateful 
duel on the lava planet of Mustafar. 


Nick Gillard 
(stunt co-ordinator): 

“The end battle is just so 
massive that I was writing it 
for about a year and then we 
rehearsed it for two months. 


It was frighteningly fast. It 
eclipses anything. Because 
there's so little actually 
said, the sword moves have 
to be the dialogue. Every 
swish counts.” 


Hayden Christensen: “It was the hardest sequence 
of the movie, no question. I had to eat six meals 
a day and work out almost ail the time to prepare. 
But we were adamant we'd never be outdone, ever." 

Rick McCallum: "We knew it had to be on a lava 
planet, this gate of Hell, but it was incredibly difficult 
visualising that. In the end we got lucky - the Italians 
weren’t, of course - because Mount Etna exploded 
just before shooting. We jumped on a plane, were at 
Mount Etna in 24 hours and shot there for a week 
and got all that lava stuff.” 



Roger Guyett (visual effects supervisor); "The lava 
itself was hard to get right. It had to be the Niagara 
Falls of lava. We ended up using this food product 
called methylphenol that they use as athickener. 

It’s very gelatinous and we dyed it and strained 
different materials into it - lit it in a different way.” 


Hayden Christensen: "Could I take Ewan in a fight 
in real life? Oh, I think we’re pretty fairly matched. 

I don't want to stir anything up." 

Ewan McGregor: "Oh yeah, I’d kick his arse.” 
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Shooting commenced in June 2003 and, 
despite taking in a staggering 72 sets, wrapped 
a mere 53 days later. Since then, there have been 
2,300 effects shots, 200 extras (though thousands 
were added digitally) and even two animatronic 
sprogs, standing in for the baby Luke and Leia. 
There have been battles over ratings and eight new 
planets we’ve never seen before. There’s been 
a Lucas cameo (as Baron Papanoida), the return 
of the beloved Wookiees, Jedis being beheaded 
and helpless kiddies culled. 

When Total Film rounded the cast up for 
interviews in London, New York, Los Angeles and 




Berlin before the film was released, the buzz was 
positive. Ewan McGregor was “delighted with all 
the scrapping.” Hayden Christensen claimed, 
“Anakin is now taking up the mantle everyone’s 
been aching for.” Heck, even Natalie Portman, who 
claimed to have closely studied Carrie Fisher’s 


mannerisms, reckons, her “hair in all three movies 
has been interesting, to say the least. But you’ve got 
to love the buns on display now!” 

“There are two distinct groups of Star Wars 
fans,” said McCaUuni. “There are those who owned 
it from when they were young and hated the new 
ones, and those who had never seen the original 
trilogy and loved the prequels. It’ll be interesting to 
see if both roads convei^e this time, I hope so. You 
know, the thing about George is that he has a POV 
that’s about two-and-a-half feet off the ground. It’s 
the view of a kid. And this time he’s really gone to 
town. This time the gloves are really off...” 


The Republic engage the Separatists in battle over the planet Coruscant. 


Rick McCallum: "We knew we wanted to open 
big, but I have to say that I don’t think any of us 
expected anything quite as big as it turned out.” 

Roger Guyett: "We decided early on that we’d 
have those huge battle cruisers from Episode IV 
and that we'd have them fight in a slightly 
retrospective way. You’ve seen them before, but 
you’ve never seen what they can really do. We 
made them come up against each other and 
start blasting away like old galleons. It’s an 
amazing spectacle, because the freedom with 
the camera we had was tight years away from 
the original’s 'ships-on-sticks' approach. So it has 
a weird past-and-future quality to it. 


Hayden Christensen: 

“It’s one of my favourite 
parts. There’s something 
really Return OfTheJedi 
about its scale. Straight 
away it puts into your head 
that this is the movie that 



trilogies. This is the bridge.” 


» 
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The Jedi Master fights for his life in the galactic senate on Coruscant, 




Ian McDiarmId: “fd love to pass 
it all off as my own work, but the 
difficult stuff was done by a stunt 
double called Michael Burn.” 

Samuel L Jackson: “I wish Ian would stop saying 
that I told him to pass all this stuff off as his own!” 


Ian McDiarmid: “I’m a solid block of evil! 
Palpatine gets a certain enjoyment out of what 
he regards as other people's weakness. He’s only 
interested in the manipulation of power, I don’t 
want to overexaggerate it, but he reminds me of 
Slobodan Milosevic.” 


Rick McCallum: “This was such a complicated 
sequence to shoot. Far more so than the Yoda 
fi ght in Attack Of The Clones. But in that movie, 
when Yoda ‘sparks up’, as you guys put it, that 
was the moment, especially in America, where 
audiences just went apeshit. You know, if they'd 
had to listen one more time to Anakin telling 
Padme that he loved her then I think they’d 
have jumped up and slashed the screen. The 
moment Yoda went at it redeemed the movie 
for those people. So to do it again - but better - 
is just awesome!” 


Palpatine orchestrates the genocide of the Jedi order, young and old 



how much you’ve been affected by something 
until afterwards.” 


Nick Gillard: “This sequence is very much 
a reference to The Godfather, Part 11 . The death 
of the Jedi happens in this great montage which 
takes you to alt of these new parts of the galaxy. 
What was really cool -but also really difficult -was 
creating these new amazing worlds in just three 
or four shots.” 

Natalie Portman: “It’s one of those movies where 
it really does take a while to get out of your system. 
Sometimes you don't realise just 


George Lucas: “I always said that this was Star 
Wars'. The Tearjerker Version. The fi rst hour of this 
movie is all fi ghting and the last hour of this movie 
isaltfi ghting.” 

Rick McCallum: “It’s a really fine line you have to 
tread. Sure, you wonder how kids are going to deal 
with it, but you can’t hold back.” 


Hayden Christensen: You know 
how everyone's been saying how 
this is the ‘dark one'? Well, this is the 
moment that puts that beyond any 
reasonable doubt. It's brutal.” 
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The Wookiee’s densely forested 
home planet gets an unwelcome 
visit from the droid army. 

Roger Guyett: “It’s really 
reminiscent at times of 
Saving Private Ryan’s beach 
landing sequence. Then it all 
gets very Apocalypse Now. 
The Wookiees live inside 
these apartment-building 
trees. Because these trees 
are about 1,000-feet tall we 
did them both as CG and 
miniatures. We worked very 
hard to make it not look in 
any way ‘Ewok’.” 



Rick McCallum: “The return of the Wookiees is 
obviously one of the key things about Episode III - 
it dramatises the relationship that Yoda had with 
them before we even saw Han and Chewie for the 
first time. We shot it all in Thailand and China. There 
were only eight actual Wookiees, obviously including 
Peter May hew. He’s 61 but in really good shape so it 
was unthinkable doing it without him. They all wore 
451b water-cooled suits, although it was so hot in 
them I don’t know how they did it.” 

Hayden Christensen: “I kept asking to do more 
stuff with the Wookiees, as they're one of my 
favourite things about the whole series. Sadly, it 
never really paid off." 




Part alien, part droid, all evil - meet Revenge Of The Sith’s new nasty. 



Roger Guyett: “Well, Grievous is all CG but certainly 
not as whimsical as Jar Jar. 

Rick McCallum: “Steven Spielberg had a big 
hand in it. The summer we were shooting, 2002, 
one of hisfi Ims fell through so he was stuck out by 
his pool in New York and bored. We sent someone 
over every weekend and Steven would give them 
20, 30 shots a day. After six weeks we had this 
awesome sequence, with Obi-Wan chasing 
Grievous - it was a movie in itself!” 

George Lucas: “Steven did some very elaborate 
storyboards for that sequence. Some made it into 
the final movie. I won’t tell you which ones, because 
I want to take the credit...” 
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Film 




ETRAYAL, ANGUISH, DEATH. 

As Anakin puts it: “This is where the 
fun begins!” After the Midichlorians, 
taxation, Jake, Jar Jar and juvenile 
romance, Star Wars gets seriously 
entertaining with Sith. Revenge is indeed sweet. 

And, yes, pretty damn dark. Perversely, 
though, for all the pain and suffering and severed 
limbs, Episode III is a superb sugar-rush of summer 
entertainment. Galaxies ahead of The Phantom 
Menace and Attack Of The Clones, it replaces the early 
prequels’ plod with pace, passion and purpose. The 
reason for this upswing in storytelling? Simple: 
this time, there’s a story to tell. The spine-tingling 
thrum of the credits and the traditionally risible 
opening crawl fade out and we hit the ground 
sprinting, with a swashbuckling space rescue that 
winningly recaptures the matinee-serial spirit of 
the original trilogy, all close calls and cliffhanging. 
The scale snares the breath, the drama delivers; 
heU, even the droid slapstick comes off. 

Soon, stormclouds are gathering. Anakin’s 
conversion to the Dark Side is sure, but why will 
the ‘Chosen One’, the man supposed to bring 
balance to the Force, turn so violently against his 
mentors? Because - blame the bloody intergalatic 


NHS - you can’t get a decent midwife for love nor 
money. Plagued by nightmare visions of Padme 
(Natalie Portman) carking it during childbirth, Ani 
has compelling motivation: only Sith -power, so it’s 
said, can bring loved ones back from the dead. His 
rush to hatred and all-out wickedness does slightly 
strain credibilitj^, but the ease of the seduction is 
offset by the sly skill of the seducer. Sidelined in 
previous prequels, Ian McDiarniid feasts upon his 
moment in the spotlight. As Chancellor Palpatine, 
his insidious line readings pump up the sit-down 
scenes with suggestive menace. And when it’s time 
to party like it’s 1983, the hamming couldn’t be 
more succulent (“Power! Un-LlM-ited power!”). 

As for Christensen, he manages to shrug off 
much of Clones’ preening petulance with a new, 
focused intensity. You do feel sympathy for the 
devil - one moment of silent tearshed is as moving 
as a binary sunset. Involving work, too, from Ewan 
McGregor, more comfortable than ever. 

The design johnnies, meanwhile, have similar 
fun: a proto-X-Wing fighter here, a Leia of lipgloss 
on Padme there, Sadlv, no chance of a return to 
Stop-motion - ILM max out on CGI like never 
before, the frame-filling digi-detail making it hard 
to keep up with aU the planet -hopping. And while 


we’re on the quibble, what about the blink-and- 
you’ll-miss-it Wookiee-world? And the multi-saber 
toting General Grievous, who proves about as 
malicious as a toaster? Also - no surprises - the 
dialogue stutters: Lucas can still type this shit, but 
the actors still can’t say it. Kudos to the Bearded 
One, though, for injecting a strain of political 
pertinence, wdth a handful of loaded lines 
resonating beyond the multiplex walls. 

As ever, it’s the visuals that carry the full force 
of Lucas’ yarn- spinning - the final act sees him 
cross-cutting with a panache worthy of his old 
mentor Francis Ford Coppola, The jaw-flooring 
finale nips between two duels and then, with pure 
poetry, from one pivotal birth scene to another. Yes, 
the suited-and-booted riiiiiise of Vader is a bit 
camp, but it’s still a thing of terrible beauty. Still a 
myth-making moment worth waiting for, all these 
years after he marched into our lives and changed 
cinema forever. 

So here we are then, at the end of the road - or 
rather back at the beginning. Sure, the journey 
wasn’t always smooth, but the destination was 
worth it. First among prequels by a mighty stretch, 
Revenge Of The Sith recaptures the magic of the 
franchise. Tragedy, majesty, adventure, excitement: 
this is a fine way to close the curtain on a pop-cult 
phenomenon. It’s a Star Wars film worthy of the 
name. And the icing on the cake? Jar Jar Binks: 
seen, but not heard. Matthew Leyland 

> Certificate 12A Running time 140 mins 
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M Vader killing the Emperor 

Episode VI 

Torn ’twixt son (“Father! Please!”) and 
boss, Darth finally makes the life-shortening 
decision to hurl the cosmos’ evilest hoodie to his 
doom. Operatically powerful in its own right, the 
scene gains further heft after the prequels pin 
Anakin as the Force -balancing Chosen One. 

Then again, it loses a bit after Lucas’ Special 
Edition changes (“Noooooooo!”). 

9 THE 3D CHESS MATCH EPISODE IV 

“He made a fair move!" “Screaming about 
it won’t help!” Ah, nothing like a fractious 
game ofholochessto while away the 
motorway boredom of hyperspace travel. 

One of those deft little story-strokes 
that bolsters the Lucas-verse’s 
lived-in believability. 

8 The Opening Shot 
of Episode IV 

Episode IV 

A tiny silver spacecraft, 
a Rebel Blockade Runner excitedly 
firing lasers from the back of the ship, 
races through space. It is pursued by 
a giant Imperial Star Destroyer... And how. 

On and on the image of the massive warship 
crawls, carving the most epic statement of intent 
a space opera has ever seen. Seminal. 

7 THE AT-AT ATTACK EPISODE 1/ 

With more intimate matters to attend 
to (romance, paternity issues, the bit in 
the swamp), Empire jolts audience expectations 
by staging its most expansive battle early. 
Showcasing the now-obsolete art of stop-motion 
to powerful effect, the Imperial Walkers were 
clearly the model for Peter Jackson's Two Towers 
Olyphant tusk-force. 






6 Vader’s Funeral 

Episode VI 

Adios, pops. Shot in the back 
garden of Skywalker Ranch by 
Lucas himself, the Sith Lord’s 
stately cremation moves without 
fuss. Bonus points for the eloquent 
upwards-pan from elegiac (Luke 
silhouetted against the pyre) to celebratory 
(fly-by fireworks). 

S VADER’S BIRTH EPISODE III 

Okay, it falls at the last hurdle (another 
“Noooooooo!”) but Anakin's iron-lung 
Frankenstein transformation (cross-cut with 
his sprog’s birth) still roils with morbid 
majesty. The moment of pin-drop 
silence that separates the 
helmet-click from his first 
rasp is a heart-stopper. 



Darth Maul vs 
Qui-Gon & Obi- Wan 

Episode I 

Episode I may have disappointed 
, on a few levels (story, dialogue, acting, 

characters, etc) but it raised the bar for 
glowstick action. Kudos to the ultra-nimble Ray 
Park (hom-bonced Sith-ninja Darth Maul) for 
injecting some honest -to-goodness physicality into 
the film’s pixel fetishism - not to mention John 
Williams’ choral ‘Duel Of The Fates’ roof-raiser. 

3 BORING CONVERSATION 
ANYWAY EPISODE IV 

Legend has it a genuinely bored Harrison 
Ford went with spontaneity rather than script for 
his on-the-spot intercom cover-up (“weapons 
malfunction.,. Large leak, very dangerous”). The 
result? Throwaway goofery that lingers even 
longerthan his other cocky one liners. 



Ml U..' 


.-c. 








I am your father! 

Episode V 

What could be worse 
than losing your right hand? 

How about discovering 
a) You’re the spawn of a black- 
leather loving despot and 
b) Your mentor’s a bare-faced liar. 

In the space of one sentence, both saga 
and Skywalker come of age. 

THE DEATH STAR EXPLOSION 

EPISODE IV 

The galaxy's deadliest disco ball ends its 
planet-zapping days forever with a spectacular 
nick-of-time fizz-out. Maybe notthe series’ 
biggest ka-boom, but definitely the best, 
preferably without the Special Edition ring-of-fire 
effect, The mid-saga climax that packs the biggest 
punch, for one glorious moment, and for one 
glorious film, the good guys win, the bad guys lose 
and balance is restored to the Force... with a BANG. 



...AND THE TOP 3 
UNINTENTIONALLY 
FUNNY BITS 

1. Sand (Episode 11) 

Anakin hates it (it gets everywhere). If only 
the rebels knew his secret weakness, many 
Bothans could have been saved... 

2. Portman’s Pratfall (Episode II) 
Portman hits the dirt and a generation of 
fanboys dive for the pause button. 

3. Ewok’s Kick Ass (Episode VI) 

The greatest soldiers in the galaxy lose 
a fight to a bunch of teddy bears. 
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3 W he man in the hat is back. 

* And he’s having a rant... “You 
journalists,” scolds Harrison Ford, 
seated with Total Film in Santa 
Monica’s lush Casa Del Mar hotel back 
in 2008, “have far too much time to 
think about things. You’ve gotta have 
a thesis, you’ve gotta test your argument... it’s one 
of the things they teach you at journalism school.” 
The reason for the star’s rebuke? A hvinible query 
as to whether Indiana Jones And The Kingdom Of 
The Crystal Skull reflects our troubled times. 

“It’s not necessarily the way I think,” says Ford. 

“But I don’t think about these things 
in general very much.” 

But they do bear thinking about. 

After all, Indy /F is a film by Steven 
Spielberg. Ever since 1993’s Schindler's 
List, ‘dark’ has seemingly been de 
rigueur for Hollywood’s biggest 
director. The spectre of the Twin 
Towers loomed ^^iratively {War Of 
The Worlds) and literally {Munich) over 
his previous two movies. Before those, 
there was the blood’n’guts of Saving 
Private Ryan, the Kubrickian chill of A.L 
the noir-ness of Minori^ Report... But maybe, as Ford 
warns, we shouldn’t read too much into it. “I don’t plan 
my career,” Spielberg told Total Film not long ago. 

“I don’t think, ‘I’ll go dark, dark, then light, then dark.’ 

I react spontaneously to what falls into my arms...” 

And this time, ‘light’ is right. Rewind to Comic- 
Con the year before, where Spielberg pleased the 
crowds with news that he was crafting a crowd* 
pleaser: “For the last 12 or 13 years I’ve made 
a lot of different kinds of movies, many of them 
I needed passionately to make, sort of for myself,” 
he confessed. “But this picture, I promise you. 


I’m making for you guys and girls. This is for 
all the fans of the series.” 

“Steven was delighted to be doing something 
as light-hearted and fun as this film,” reveals 
Karen Allen, whose return to the franchise fold as 
Marion Ravenwood was enthusiastically received. 
“Having done films like Munich that were filled 
with darkness and violence, he was in the mood 
to do something like this. You know, he’s got 
seven children and some are quite young, so he’s 
doing one that they can sit back and enjoy.” 

The clan he keeps at home wasn’t the only one 
on Spielberg’s mind. “I’m excited about making 


Indy IV for no other reason than you get a reunion 
with our original family,” he admited. “We have 
Harrison, George [Lucas] , Kathleen [Kennedy] 
and Frank [Marshall] ; it brings so much of our 
extended family back together again.” But getting 
everyone in the same room wasn’t easy. “When 
we all shook hands in 1978, the deal was that we 
were gonna do three,” recalls series producer 
Marshall. “And when Indy rode off into the sunset 
[at the end o/Last Crusade] that was a way to say, 
‘It’s over.’ I shot it and said, ‘That’s it.' It absolutely 
felt like the end...” 


Until a couple of years later, that is. Alas, good 
intentions paved the road to Development Hell. 

For starters, it took a while for story- originator 
Lucas to convince Ford and Spielberg that 
Kingdom Of The Crystal Skull made a viable 
plot -peg. Then came the drafts... 

“There was a script or two that George worked 
on and Frank Darabont did one, but it wasn’t 
really clicking in all the areas that everybody 
wanted it to, so we stopped again,” says the 
amiable Marshall, knocking back a Diet Coke 
with Total Film. “It was a long process,” recalls 
Ford with a signature smirk. “We were all doing 

other things at the same time. 
Nobody was sitting at home 
waiting for another Indiana Jones 
script, neither George nor Steven 
nor myself.” 

Ironically, it was during 
a night out in 2000 that everyone’s 
commitment came into focus. 

“We were at the AFI tribute to 
Harrison,” Marshall remembers, 
“sitting in our tuxedos and 
watching the clips [of the Indy 
movies]. Then we got backstage, four 
or five of us, and said, ‘Those were really fun!’ 

And maybe some of us weren’t having as much 
fun with the movies we were currently on, so we 
said, ‘Let’s see if we can’t crack this again...’” 

The man behind the cracking was regular 
Spielberg collaborator David Koepp {Jurassic Park, 
War Of The Worlds), who signed off Kingdom’s final 
screenplay. “Steven called me and said, ‘Indiana 
Jones has one last chance; let’s try this again,”’ 
says Koepp, who pored over “all 15 years of the 
scripts - some more successful than others” 
before hitting the word processor. “There were » 



Steven Spielberg 
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a few strong elements in place, like the crystal 
skull itself and some characters from earlier 
movies. But there’s this thing with writing where 
you have to kind of make it your own, and by the 
end of the process you end up believing all the 
ideas were yours!” 

Koepp admits that subtext, shadows and social 
commentary were at a low premium in his script. 
“There was a heavy aroma of popcorn wafting 
from this movie!” he enthused. “Not a thought 
in its head - in a good way! And there’s nothing 
wrong with that. That’s what it’s supposed to be. 
Raiders Of The Lost Ark 'was conceived in the spirit 
of ’30s adventure serials; this movie is set in 1957 
so there’s a very strong sense of ’SOs B-movies.” 
Koepp is clear-eyed about the aim of the game. 
“Thematically [the Indy movies] aren’t heavy pieces 
of work, and they shouldn’t be. There’s no reason 
to wedge that kind of darkness or hidden layers 
into it. They’re supposed to be adventure movies, 
and God knows those are hard enough already!” 


“He did a great job.” raves Marshall. “It’s all 
a question of time. Obviously there’s a large 
amount of risk involved, so we wanted to get 
it just right.” For Marshall and Co, ‘just right’ 
meant following the blueprint laid down by the 
original Jones trilogy. Crystal Skull is a deliberate, 
unabashed throwback to the method and mood 
of Raiders, Temple Of Doom and Last Crusade - 
themselves homages to the cliff-dangling matinee 
serials of yore. In short, the makers were kicking 
it old-school, aiming to teach the then legion of 
Indy imitators a lesson. 

Spielberg’s pursuit of past glory meant 
persuading Janusz Kaminski - his regular 
cinematographer since Schindler’s List - to unlearn 
his modern ways. Out went the chic, bleached 
palettes of Ryan and Report. In came the high-key, 
classical lensing of erstwhile Indy DoP Douglas 
Slocombe (now retired). The director also said no 
to shooting on Lucasian digital video. “We’re not 
doing anything different,” Marshall states. “We 


shot on film, we cut on film. Yes, we have some 
CGI, but it’s a very low number of shots. There’s 
no other option; we’d be doing things optically if 
we could, but all those printers are in museums!” 

Happily, pixel-power and erasable wires 
allowed the leading man to flex a bit more muscle. 
“What was really nice about the technology was 
that Harrison got to do more stunts than the last 
movie,” says Marshall. “We could save him if 
he got in trouble, whereas before you’d have to 
use a stuntman. So we’re using some of the new 
techniques to make the movie better, but in its 
own tradition.” 

Ford may have relied on the odd safety 
harness, but he patently had no need of a Zimmer 
frame. When Total Film met the A- lister before 
the film’s release, it was the morning after the 
Oscar party- night before. The hands were a little 
shaky, but he still looked remarkably fiddle-fit 
for a 6S-year-old. “I don’t work very hard at it... 

I think I’m lucky genetically,” he rumbles, as wry. 
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dry and laconic as his archaeologist alter-ego. 
“Medicine has been very good to all of ns. 1 didn’t 
feel like I had to work too much to get into shape 
because I maintain myseif.” 

Like the rest of the Crystal gang. Ford shows no 
qualms about revisiting Indy. It’s his signature gig, 
closer to his heart than other icons he’s essayed... 
“Han Solo’s not so interesting to me (a few years 
before he signed up to The Force Aiuakens...); he’s 
a very narrow utility in the story. It was great for 
my career and I had fun at the time, but I wouldn’t 
go back there again... those pants!” By contrast, 
stepping back into Dr Jones’ duds caused little 
friction. “The new costumer, my friend Bernie 
Pollack, sent the outfit over from the archives. 
When 1 put it on, even at home, I felt the character 
come back immediately. The jacket, the hat, the 
bag, the whole thing.” 

Karen Allen, returning to the role of Marion, 
was equally enthusiastic about getting back into 
Indy’s world - not least for the chance to work 


with Ford again. 

“I found him quite 
different this time,” 
revealed the actress, 
who still divides her 
time between film, 
theatre and her own 
knitwear company. 
“He was much more 
accessible and easy to 
work with. Not to say 
he wasn’t on Raiders, 
but I felt like I spent 
most of that film trying 
to get to know him. He’s 
a private person. But this 
time it was instantly fun 
to be in a scene with him 
or sit next to him on set.” 

Allen signed on the 
dotted line without hesitation. But sadly, one 
series veteran who couldn’t be coaxed into 
a comeback was Sean Connery, aka Henry Jones 
Snr. “We don’t need Sean, I’m old enough to play 
my own father!” jokes Ford. “I was disappointed - 
1 would love to have had Sean back. But I think 
he prefers golf to acting nowadays and probably 
makes more money from it...” 

There were plenty of other newbies to plug 
the gap, though... Following in the goosesteps of 
Jones-foes Belloq, Toht, Mola Ram and Walter 
Donovan comes Cate Blanche tt’s Irina Spalko, 
a Soviet agent who dogs Indy’s Skull -quest 
across locales from New Mexico to Peru to the 
Ark-housing warehouse from Raiders. “She’s an 
incredibly strong and powerful villain,” reckons 
Ford. “I think Cate really sunk her teeth into the 
role - and she’s got some good chompers on her!” 

Kingdom also sees our hero flanked by two 
fresh sidekicks, Mac and Mutt. The former’s 


an “old mate” of Indy’s from WW2 played by 
British bulldog Ray Wins tone. No stranger to big- 
budgeters, the Beowidfhloke nonetheless sounded 
far from blase about his Spielberg experience. 
“There’s the shot where the hat’s thrown on the 
floor,” says Winstone, speaking about the iconic 
moment chosen for the teaser trailer. “Indy picks 
it up puts it on his head, turns, and in a big close- 
up goes, ‘Russians’... And you go, ‘This is fucking 
Indiana JonesV I knew exactly where I was from 
that minute on , Fantastic shot.” 

Shia LaBeouf’s ‘Mutt’, meanwhile, was written in 
as Indy’s illegitimate son - at one time spawning hope 
for a Ford-less future franchise (before he started 
swinging through the trees and wearing a paper bag 
on his head...). The 21-year-old got The Call just as he 
was WTapping Tmn^mners. “I get to Steven’s office, 
dressed up like it’s my Bar Mitzvah and he goes, ‘Have 
you seen the movies?”’ he grins. “I was close to tears.” 

According to Koepp, the Indy/Mutt relationship 
was designed to spin a reversal on an earlier 
series dynamic. “In Last Crusade Harrison w^as 
the younger, more impetuous person playing to 
someone older and wiser; now it’s 18 years later, 
he gets to be the older and wiser one.” Ford and 
LaBeouf had their share of bonding moments, 
several of them sartorial. “The jackets were great 
but very hot,” grimaces the Disturbia star. “Me 
and Harrison used to say in the mornings, 
‘Welcome to leather land again!”’ But there 'was 
little mentoring on the older man’s part. “Did 
1 take Shia under niy wing?” asks Ford. “No, 
because he doesn’t need to be fledged. He’s 
a full-grown eagle. He’s been acting since he 
was seven years old!” 

So, what about the man himself? Does he 
hope for a Part V - even though ugly rumours 
of Bradley Cooper, Chris Pratt and reboots are 
starting to circle? “I don’t ‘hope’,” growls Ford. 
“But I’d make myself available...” 
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Out of the frying pan and into the fridge... 


INDIANA JONES AND THE KINGDOM 
OFTHE CRYSTAL SKULL 


Film 


I I INETEEN YEARS IS A LONG 

time in film. Franchises come and go, 
stars are bom and heroes die. Before 
Indiana Jones And The Last Crusade 
I I there was no Matrix, no X-Men, no 

Spider-Man... There was barely even Batman and 
he's since seen new beginnings. It may make some 
feel old, but the teenage targets of summer 
blockbusters today weren’t even bom when 
Harrison Ford last donned the fedora... 

In that context, Steven Spielberg and George 
Lucas’ fourth Indy adventure is a bit of a punt. Kids 
have their own matinee idols and, by the laws of 
adolescence, they’re different from their parents’. 
“Iron Man could batter your old archaeology 
professor!” comes the cry from those who never 
saw the great man back in ’81. Mind you, early 
fanboy net reviews were so poor it seemed even 
old-timers were set to turn their back on the action 
icon. They shouldn’t. Indy 2008 packs more than 
enough action, daredevil stunts and old-school 
humour to sit alongside its forebears. Yes, it’ll be 
considered the fourth best Indiana Jottes film - but 
few series standards have been set so high. 


Story, then... the “part-time” professor makes 
his comeback out of a car boot, having been 
kidnapped along with old buddy Mac (Ray 
Winstone) by a pack of Russians led by Irina 
Spalko (Cate Blanchett), The new era is painted 
beautifully by Spielberg’s regular DoP Janusz 
Kaminski. It’s the ’SOs, baby: ‘Hound Dog’ blasts 
from car stereos and the US is gripped by Cold War 
paranoia. The Reds aren’t so much under the beds 
as waltzing through Nevada, using Jones to 
unearth a government secret stored in the same 
warehouse as Raiders’ Ark. But Indy won’t go 
quietly, using whip and wit to dodge the baddies 
with a sprightliness that belies his age... 

But enough about the old dog - there’s a new 
kid on the block(buster): Shia LaBeouf. Playing 
Mutt, he’s bright and ballsy from the off. A greaser, 
LaBeouf spends half his time picking fights, half 
combing his hair. If anyone knows how fast pop 
culture moves it’s Spielberg and casting a young 
star he raised in teen flicks Disturbia and 
Transfomtei's shows his audience-sawy smarts. Not 
heard of Harrison Ford? You’ll know LaBeouf. It’s 
no coincidence, then, that the film’s most effective 


action sequence takes place after their first 
meeting; the two tearing up the town on Mutt’s 
Harley Davidson, chased by the KGB. As Ford 
is dragged from bike to car and back and the 
Commies end up wrapped in a “Better Dead Than 
Red” banner. Crystal Skull catches fire. Bloggers be 
damned. This is fantastic Boy’s Own fun. 

Sadly the flames flicker rather than roar from 
then on - the pacing struggling as Shia and Hal 
head off to Peru to embark on a slow bout of tomb 
raiding... Cranked down, if still charming, the last 
hour is variations on a theme: Indy and co escape 
from the Russians, Indy and co are found again. 

A well-executed jungle-cliff chase apart, the third 
act too often falls flat. 

Throw in some ropey CG giant ants straight out 
of The Mummy, a bloodless turn from Blanchett and 
a sickly wrap-up and there’s plenty to rub the shine 
off the Crystal Skull. But it will still take a tough- 
skinned fan not to feel goosebumps as the John 
Williams score builds. Indy punches his weight 
and artefacts start doing weird, wonderful things. 

Crucially, this looks and feels like an Indiana 
Jones film: anyone foretelling Phantom Menace levels 
of childhood decimation will have to stow their 
cynicism. It is good to have the ol’ boy back, flying 
around his paper-map world with a big red line, 
speaking strange dialects and just being cool... The 
kids can keep their Iron Man. He knows nothing 
about history. Jonathan Dean 

> Certificate 12A Running time 122 mins 
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RED TAILS/THE CLONE WARS 


Flying high 

May the air force be with you. 

RED TAILS 


FUm 


A 


LONG TIME AGO IN AN AIRBASE 
far, far, aw'ay... the first African-American 
fighter pilot squadron was formed. 
Battling Nazis zeroing in on one side and racial 
discrimination on the other, the ‘Tuskegee Airmen’ 
became heroes at home and abroad. Deserving an 
Eastwood epic full of sombre insight and elegant 
understatement, the brave men of the 332nd get 
the full Lucasfilm treatment instead. Picking 
newbie director Anthony Hemingway, producer 
George Lucas oversees a rip-roaring, flag-waving, 
barnstorming comic-book adventure that’s 
as silly as it is fun. 

Knocking the landing gears off the plot and 
keeping things barrel-rolling through the 
immaculate CG skies, the film allows little time for 
you to get to know - or care - who anyone is. 
Whiskey-sipping college boy Marty ‘Easy’ Julian 
{Nate Parker) and daredevil ‘Lightning’ Joe Little 
(David Oyelowo) take the lead behind the machine 
guns, whilst Cuba Gooding Jr and Terrence 
Howard do a lot of chin stroking and pipe 


chomping on the ground. There’s a brief history 
lesson in a Washington boardroom - and a daft 
romance in an Italian villa - but the sound of 
propellers is never far away. 

Set in the same clean, colourful WW2 era of 
Indiana Jones and taking its cockpit cues from Star 
Wars, the presence of the great beard is keenly felt 
behind every frame. Sadly, that also means 
dialogue so corny that the kids would have laughed 
at it in 1941 (a pivotal moment is ruined by an 
Aryan snarl of “Die, foolish American!’’). 

Luckily, it’s not the script that anyone is going to 
remember. Despite looking like the pilots never left 
the comfort of the green- screen, the dogfights are 
some of the best-looking aerial action scenes since 
Lucas’ original Saturday-matinee redux. 'Twinned 
with an odd score that mixes Williams -esque 
bombast and head-thumping techno, the whole 
thing looks and sounds strangely like a 1940s Top 
Gun, for better and worse. Paul Bradshaw 


> Certificate PC Running time 125 mins 
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Episode 2.5 

STAR WARS: TH E CLON E WARS 


Show 
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O. 31 YEARS AFTER PRINCESS LEIA 
made passing reference to them in a 
holo- telegram, we finally get the full 
skinny on what happened in the Clone Wars. 

Turns out it was lots of heavy laser battles between 
’droid armies and proto -stormtroopers, with the 
Jedi buckling their swash in the middle... 

No, there aren’t many galaxy-shattering 
revelations in Star Wars; The Clone Wars, an 
animated in-between-quel that pads out the 
conflict we saw the top and tail-end of in Episodes 
11 and III. No plot-gaps are plugged, and there’s no 
radical revisionism (Hallelujah!); it’s all about the 
aggro in ’toon-maker Dave Filoni’s feature debut. 
Widescreen be damned; there’s an inescapable 
Saturday- morning feel here, from the plot, to 
the pixel-work. Clone Wars mints a distinctive 
look but it’s not a patch on Pixar. 

Meanwhile, some of the saga’s trademark 
grandeur falls into a black hole: the opening crawl 
is replaced by a campy. Starship Troopers -style 
voiceover; John Williams’ music gets the elbow 


in favour of Kevin Kiner’s pale imitations... 

It’s full of little things that jar and jar, but at least 
there’s no Jar Jar. 

Sidekick duties are instead filled by newbie 
Ahsoka Tano (voiced by Ashley Eckstein) - 
Padawan learner to Anakin Skywalker (Matt 
Lanter), though she’s more like his bratty kid sister. 
Restless and adventure -hungry, she’s the ideal 
surrogate for the tweenie audience this clearly 
has its crosshairs on. With short attention spans 
in mind, Filoni cranks up the pace of the prequels, 
ricocheting from one robust replicant ruckus to 
another, nixing any loo-break Senate meetingzzzz... 
Shame, then, that the script suffers a Lucasian case 
of tin-ear, the nicknames alone enough to pucker 
arses (‘Snips’, ‘Sky-guy’, ‘Stinky’... make it stop!). 
You wish they’d taken a cue from Genndy 
Tartakovskjf’s earlier, cooler Clone Wars micro- 
series and let actions speak louder than w'^ords. 
Matthew Leyland 

> Certificate PG Running time 98 mins 
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WORDS RICHARD EDWARDS 



Episodes l-VI 
might have played 
out at the cinema, 
but the Star Wars 
saga has an even 
bigger life on the 
small screen... 





THE STAR WARS 
HOLiDAY 

SPECIAL ( 1978 ) 

The original Star Wars 
cast all showed up^ but 
George Lucas* golden 
touch deserted him 
for this turkey of 
a Thanksgiving special. 
Chewbacca's, er, 
non-canon extended 
family and Carrie Fisher 
singing the Star Wars 
themes are two good 
reasons it was rapidly 
expunged from the 
archives, but it is at least 
notable for marking the 
first screen appearance 
(in a cartoon segment) 
of oneBoba Fett 


CLONE WARS 

( 2003 - 2005 ) 

For years, the Clone 
Wars were little more 
than words uttered by 
Obi-Wan Kenobi in his 
dusty hut on Tatooine. 
Then Lucas hired 
Samurai Jack and 
Dexter's Laboratory 
creator Genndy 
Tartakovsky to bring 
the skirmish to 
action-packed life in 
two perfectly formed 
seasons of super-styled, 
minimalist (almost 
silent) cartoon shorts, 
bridging the gap 
between episodes 
// and ///. 
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EWOKS: THE CARAVAN OF COURAGE 

( 1984 ) 

Theoh-so-cute Ewoks always had merchandising 
potential, so it was no surprise that Endor’s most famous 
residents got a pair of made-for-TV movies - The Battle 
For Endor was the follow-up - set before the Empire 
reached the forest moon. Warwick Davis reprised his 
role as Wicket, but these unwanted spin-offs left you 
rooting for a total Ewok extermination. 




m 
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REBELS ( 2014 -...) 

Set five years before Luke 
ever thought of following 
Obi-Wan on some damn 
fooi idealistic crusade, 
Rebels plunders one of 
Star Wars' most intriguing 
time periods. Tapping into 
the original movies^ little 
guy against the Empire 
vibe, it gets back to basics, 
while the setting means 
all the key characters 
from the original trilogy 
are theoretically in 
play - we’ve already seen 
Vader, Lando and more. 
The characters are a little 
too Disneyfied, but the 
hardware designs - based 
on Ralph McQuarrie’s 
original concept art - 
look fantastic. 


TELEVISION 


STAR WARS: THE CLONE WARS 

( 2008 - 2014 ) ^ 

While the CG-animated characters shared the d^^ar 
look of their Tartakovsky predecessor^This second TV 
recreation of the Clone Wars was otherwise a veri^ 
different, more ambitious beast Using its lOO-plui^ 


any previous screen incarnation, it was made for fans by 
fans. Characters ranging from bounty hunters to droids 
got their time in the sun(s) in three and four episode 

I 

arcs that were never shy of piling on the cameos (BosskI 
Dengar!) ^nd nods to the movies. There were still plenty 
of stories left to tell when Disney swung the axe soon 
after buying Lucasfilm. 
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I LM’s visual effects supervisor 
Joel Aron tells Jordan Farley 
about the challenges of 
designing The Clone Wars... 


I 





alk of a live-action Star Wars TV series is as old 
as Yoda’s favourite chat-up line, but who needs 
a live -action series when we’ve already got cracking 
small-screen Star Wars courtesy of The Clone Wars and 
Rebels? They may be created with a youngling 
audience in mind, but with storylines darker than 
Darth Vader’s undercrackers and lightsaber fights to rival 
the best big- screen duels, the animated shows stand shoulder 
to shoulder with their feature-length big brothers. 

From the very beginning, the team at ILM, including 
supervising director Dave Filoni and visual effects supervisor 
Joel Aron (who put a successful big- screen career on hold to 
make The Clone Wars), created a unique look for the shows - 
a deceptively simplistic but ultra-styUsh slice of animation 
that values artistry? over the latest technical wizardry. “I really 
believe that we’re as close as we can get to a feature film look 
with the extremely tight schedule and the fact that we have to 
fit all this into 22 minutes,” says Aron. “It’s a crazy challenge.” 


HEMES AND IflLUINS 

► “We were very careful not to change too much from the 
films, but Anakin was one of our biggest changes. When 
we went into season three of Clone Wars we lost those 
football shoulder pads and the purple arms. A lot had to 
change to get him closer to his look in Revenge Of The Sith, 
but we couldn’t get it so close that the audience starts 
thinking this is gonna end soon. It’s the same with 
Obi-Wan, It got down to the colour of his hair, his 
shoulders, his gauntlets, his boots. We had to think 
carefully about everything.” 
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THE CLONE WARS 





RIUDINGTHEMHHniES 

I “It usually goes all the way back to the witers’ meetings. George pulls 
out these gigantic notebooks dated 1975 and say, ‘These are some ideas 
we had that never made it into 
A New Hope or any of the films.’ 

There was an entire section of ^ ^ 


Kamino that was completely 
designed for Attack Of The Clones 
but wasn’t used, and we ended 
up using that stuff, like the 
bunks where everybody 
slept. There are a lot of 
designs in the show 
that we literally puUed 
from the archives.” 



f/v' 


THE StULl DETAIIS 


• “Stylising is key on our show. An early directive straight 
from George was ‘You’ve got to do something that’s unique.’ 
We might be working on a scene set on Coruscant and I’ll look 
at all the reference images, and I'll be obsessed with getting 
all these places looking like they looked in the movies, but 
still maintain the style of our sho w. It’s the same with the 
vehicles, like Anakin’s Starfighter. When you go to the 
Cantina it really needs to feel like the Cantina. If you walk 
through Mos Eisley it needs to feel like Mos Eisley. I’m 
obsessed with the tiny details.” 


? r 


Jk 

9TH PVJAMIIS 

H “I shit you not, we’d all be in 
dailies having serious discussions 
about Dooku’s pyjamas, and it gets 
down to that all the time. There was 
a storyline where we introduced 
a lot of bounty hunters, and we| 
had to be very careful. Think of 
that moment when we first met 
Bossk and Boba Fett; you make 
judgements about characters very 
quickly. They’re aliens, but you 
can’t give them pants that make 
them look like they’re going to 
yodel at the top of a Swiss 
mountain, you’ve got to make sure 
they fit in the Star IVars universe.” 
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A supporting player in DnVe 
and JhQ Bourne Legacy until 
the Coens cast him as Uewgn 
Davis and he started turning up 
in everything. Cast as X-wing 
pilot Poe Dameron, Isaac is 
slated to play a major part 
(in other words, he's not just 
another Wedge**.). 


tt’Came from nowhere to nab 
all the plaudits as the star of 
Attac/f The Block. Recently 
turned up in 24: live Another 
Day before being cast as 'Finn' 
The trailer has him dressed as 
a stormtrooper, but the smart 
money has him as one of the 
good guys. 


^ Having made his name 
as Gollum, Setids is now the 
go-to guy for motion capture* 
Rumour has it he's playing 
multiple characters in TFA - 
most likely none of whom look 
anything like Andy Serkis* At 
the very least, we know he's 
the narrator in the trailer. 


4^ Since hanging up Luke 
Skywalker's iightsaber, 

Hamill's forged a career as an 
in-demand voice actor, most 
notably as the Joker in Batman 
cartoons* Returning to the role 
that made (and un-made?) 
him, Hamill's elder Sky walker 
is now, apparently, in hiding* 


4» Has played C-3 PO in pretty 
much every incarnation of 
Star Wars even 'SOs cartoon 
show Droids and theme park 
ride Star Tours* Always in the 
wrong place at the wrong time, 
expect no less in TFA. Also 
expect moaning, snootiness 
and more Artoo bromance* 


Has blockbuster experience 
from Harry Potter ^ and took 
the lead In About Time. The 
rumour mill puts his character 
on both sides of the Force, 
possibly as a defector, and also 
tips him to play the the son of 
someone Important* Luke? 
Han? Brendan Gleeson? 
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imBRAMS 


wlhe lifelong fan, one-time 
wunderkind and veteran of 
many genre projects (tost, 
Star Trek, Mission tmpossibie, 
St;per5) Abrams was the 
headhunted honcho chosen to 
take the helm of the first new 
Star W^ars movie, is he the new 
Lucas? Oniy time wili tell... 


4# He s already resurrected 
Indiana Jones. Now the man 
who became a megastar off 
the back of the original trilogy 
returns to his other iconic role, 
getting back into the waistcoat 
he vowed never to put on 
again. All we know about 
Han*s return: he's clumsy. 


4# With just a bit of British TV 
(and The inbetweeners 2) to 
her name, the unknown Ridiey 
is the biggest surprise in the 
cast. We know she plays 'Rey', 
but everything else (that she’s 
Finn's love interest, and that 
she's the daughter of Han,.,) 
isstiiljustarumour. 


AMMDRnn 


4^ The former marine and 
current Girts star's involvement 
was the first name leaked. But 
will he really play the cross- 
saber-weilding big bad Kylo 
Ren? With Ren likely to 
be a cyborg, and Driver 
snapped on set in rebel pilot 
garb, don’t be so sure. 


UWRfflQ KISDA 


4» One of the screenwriters 
on The Empire Strikes Back, 
the Raiders Of The Lost Ark 
scripter returns for Episode Vfl 
screenplay duties -co-writing 
with Abrams, and re-writing 
an originai script by Michaei 
Arndt (with a few ideas from 
George Lucas...). 


R2 


D2 


w Appointed by George 
Lucas to be the keeper of the 
Star Wars flame, the regular 
Spielberg collaborator knows 
her way around a blockbuster. 
After The Force Awakens^ err, 
awakes, she's moving straight 
on to the standalone spin-offs 
and Episode Vltt, 


4» Kenny Baker's back in the 
can as the galaxy's favourite 
droid. Artoo was the first 
character confirmed for The 
Force Awakens, but it wasn't 
really a huge surprise. After he 
found his boosters in Episode 
tl, can there reaily be any other 
gadgets he hasn't used yet? 


Abrams' Bad Robot 
production partner takes his 
experience on Star Tre/r to 
(another) galaxy far, far away 
-determined to keep the plot 
under wraps. “Nobody saw ET 
before the movie came out, 
and i didn't know what was in 
the Temple Of Doom...” 


4^ The former hospital orderly 
plucked from obscurity to play 
Chewbacca in the originai 
trilogy is back. Now 70-years- 
old, it's unlikley IVlayhew will 
be doing too much with his 
bowcaster, but don't rule out 
a CG stunt wookiee getting in 
on the action. 


4i Outspoken script doctor, 
novelist, and regular fam/ly 
Guy guest, Fisher’s post- Jed/ 
career has been eclectic. TFA 
is her fi rst big movie in years 
but we still don't know how 
big a role Leia and the other 
oldies are going to play in the 
new universe. 
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It’s set 30 years after Return Of The Jedi. 
^JJ Abrams directs from a script co-written 
by Lawrence Kasdan (The Empire Strikes 
Back, Return Of The Jedi, Raiders Of 
The Lost Ark). 

^ Lucasfilm’s Kathleen Kennedy produces 
alongside Abrams’ Bad Robot colleague 
Bryan Burk (Lost, Star Trek Into Darkness). 

Principal photography wrapped on 
November 6 at London’s Pinewood Studios 
(slightly delayed after Harrison Ford broke 
his leg on set after getting it stuck in the 
hydraulic door of The MiUenium Falcon). 


^ i 


L_. 


Second-unit filming kicked off last April 
in Abu Dhabi, reportedly doubling for 
Luke’s homeworld of Tatooine, with further 
desert filming in Morocco. Tunisia provided 
the Tatooine locations in the previous 
trilogies but the political climate in the 
country is believed to be too volatile for 
a Hollywood production. 

Cinematography is by Daniel Mindel, who 
collaborated with Abrams on Star Trek Into 
Darkness and Mission: Impossible 3. He also 
worked on The Amazing Spider-Man 2. 

The Force Awakens's visual effects 
supervisor is three-time Oscar nominee 
Roger Guyett (Mars Attacks!, Revenge Of 
The Sith, Star Trek, Star Trek Into Darkness). 
Special effects supervisor is Chris 
Corbould, best known for his work 
on the Bond movies and Christopher 
Nolan’s Batman trilogy. 

W John Williams returns to score the 
movie, and started work last year. 

George Lucas is creative consultant. 
Disney acquired his story treatments for the 
sequel trilogy in their 2012 Star Wars deal. 


*ti Costume design is by Michael 
Kaplan (Blade Runner, Star Trek, Star Trek 
Into Darkness). 

Sound design is by Star Wars veteran 
Ben Burtt, creator of such saga-defining 
elements as R2’s bleeps and Darth Vader’s 
husky breathing. 

^ Rick Carter (Jurassic Park, AI, Avatar) 
and Darren Gilford (Tron: Legacy, Oblivion) 
are the film’s joint production designers. 

Abrams is going old school - he shot 
on 35mm film and favoured real locations 
and practical models over CGI in a bid to 
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THE CANON 


TO PARAPHRASE DOUGLAS 
Adams, the Star Wars galaxy is 
big. Really big. The Expanded 
Universe adds a mind-boggling 
number of planets, races, 
characters and storylines 
to the events of the six live- 
action movies, but Lucas never 
considered them canon - and 
now Lucasfilm has decided to 
draw a line underneath the EU 
and start again. 

From now on all new books, 
games and comics will all be 
interconnected by a single 
continuity that uses Episodes l-VI 
and The Clone Wars as its fixed 
points in time. Stories from the 
old Expanded Universe will still 
be available, but published under 
a new ‘Legends' banner. 

This is exciting news. For 
the first time since 1983, 
cinemagoers will watch a Star 
Wars movie with no idea where 
the story’s going, Yes, some fans 
have complained that the EU 
stories they love will be somehow 
relegated and less important, 
but those stories still exist - and 
now we get an extra, parallel 
Star Wars universe as a bonus. 
Something similar has already 
worked for Star Trek, and we 
don’t seem to have any problem 
separating the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe from its comic book 
counterpart, Star Wars fans are 
certainly smart enough 
to distinguish the two. 

We should spare 
a thought, though, for the 
poor souls in Lucasfilm’s 
new "story group” - 
trying to pull 37 years of 
contradictions into one 
coherent whole sounds 
as hard as bullseyeing 
a womp rat in a T-16... 
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and key - but leaks and rumours have pointed 
obvious fingers at a story involving both 
new and old characters, most likely centred 
arounda deadly new Empire weapon that’s 
driving the jedi into hiding. 

TEA is released on 18 December 2015. It’s 
only the beginning of Disney’s resurrection 
of the Force - the studio plans an annual 
Star Wars cinematic event, alternating new 
chapters of the core saga with spin-off films. 
Disney’s Bob Iger says “That pipeline is 
going to be rich certainly through to the 
end of this decade..." 


recapture the vibe of the original trilogy, 

TEA’S model of R2-D2 is the creation of 
British Star Wars fans Lee Towersey and 
Oliver Steeples, members of the R2-D2 
Builder’s Club who are now part of the film’s 
official effects team. 

The Millenium Falcon will make a comeback, 
with Mark Haniill talking about the “surreal” 
feeling of walking around such a familiar set 
(and Ford breaking bis leg on it...), 
ii* The new ball driod seen in the trailer 
is nammed BB-8. 

Plot details are still being kept under lock 
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What awaits the Star Warriors in Episode Vii? 
Let the Forte-fuelied specuiation commence! 


tb We're a generation on from the Rebel 
triumph at Endor. What’s the state of the 
galaxy? Perhaps it’s a darker place than 
we ever imagined at the end of Jedt. When 
communism fell in the Soviet Union the 
mob rushed to fill the power vacuum. Given 
the Star Wars universe has always teemed 
with scum and villainy it’s easy to imagine 
that the toppiing of Paipatine led to a more 
lawless age, all those newly liberated worlds 
now ruled by rival crime syndicates. Can we 
expect an edgier, deadlier backdrop to this 
new triiogy? 

Did the fall of the Emperor really mark 
the end of the Empire? There must be 
outlying star systems where Imperial 
control was slow to crumble, planets where 
factions of loyalists fled to regroup. Think of 


the Nazis bolting to South America 
at the close of World War ’Two. Another 
possibility with real-world parallels: 
maybe the galaxy’s in economic turmoil, 
seeding an Imperial revival as some 
dangerously charismatic figurehead 
appears to appeal to the disaffected. 
Perhaps this time it’s the ones in the 
jackboots who are rebelling... 

Everyone assumes the sequels will 
mirror the arc of the prequels and show 
us the slow fall of the Alliance. But what if 
they plunge us straight into a new galaxy- 
engulfing conflict? “It is a period of civil 
war” began the opening crawl of A New 
Hope. TEA might do well to recapture that 
instant, immersive thrill (and you can bet 
it’ll try with the opening shot). 


(b The prequels brought us shimmering art 
deco starships while the original trilogy 
showed that golden age decaying around the 
edges, establishing the saga’s classic “used 
universe” aesthetic. If things haven’t gone 
well for the Alliance we could find ourselves 
in an even grubbier, even more broken- 
down galaxy than before. The, err, “really- 
used universe”? 

^ What’s become of the Empire’s weaponry 
and battiefleet? Maybe a thrifty Alliance 
repurposed it all. Imagine the twist: TFA 
opens with an Imperial Star Destroyer 
rumbling into view in widescreen, but this 
time it’s our heroes onboard... 

Where is Luke now? We assume he’s set 
up a Jedi dojo to train wannabe warriors 


©STUART FORSTER/REX 












Will these ships break 
the laws of science by 
being noisy in space? 


ALAN DEA N FOSTER 

HKKffEYE 

mort ADVENTURES OF 


Ba^ed on ihe ctwraciers and situations 

ct'eateci by George Lticis 


The new trilogy returns to Luke, 
Han and Leia. Why do these 
characters still resonate? 

Every boy who ever felt 
neglected or misunderstood 
identifies with Luke. Every boy 
would like a friend like Han Solo. 
As for Leia, she’s the strong 
modern version of the traditional 
princess. Once you have your 
audience personally identifying 
with your main characters, you’re 
home free. Just ask JK Rowiing, 


When you collaborated with 
Lucas did he ever discuss 
a potential sequel trilogy? 

A sequei was of course 
discussed, but never a trilogy. 
Though I was curious, it was 
outside the scope of what I was 
being asked to do, so I never 
pressed for details. . 


You created the first official 
Star Wars sequel. What did you 
iearn about this universe? 

I wrote what I hoped would be 
a diverting, enjoyable SF novel 
that would maintain the spirit 
of the film. Namely, bad things 
happen but the good guys win. 


What’s the biggest challenge 
for JJ Abrams? 

You cannot recapture the first 
feelings of joy at experiencing 
something entirely new . Candy 
first encountered at the age of 
ten will not taste the same at 
age 40. You can reproduce the 
formula, but not the experience. 
So the challen ge is not to try to 
reproduce the formula so much 
as to spin it, 


WWW. ala n d eanfoster.com 


and rebuild the Order. But if the sequels 
echo the classic trilogy (and if the rumours 
about the Empire’s jedi hunting weapon are 
true) he could potentially be a Ben Kenobi 
figure now, exiled to the wastes of Tatooine, 
a planet whose gravitational pull the Star 
Wars saga can never seem to escape. “Luke 
Skywalker... Now that’s a name I’ve not heard 
in a long time...” 


vl» The new trilogy will surely continue the 
saga’s focus on the Skywalker dynasty. Could 
Domhnall Gleeson be playing Luke’s son? If 
so, who’s his mum? Or will the Force-wielding 
lineage continue through Han and Leia’s 
offspring - and could that be Daisy Ridley? 
Check the midichlorians! 

The wisecracking rogue was an archetype 
missing - and much missed - from the 
prequels. Look to Abrams to fix this. John 
Boyega and Oscar Isaac both have the 
potential to restore a little Solo swagger to the 
franchise, but with Chewie (or Peter Mayhew) 
pushing 70, who’s gonna be the fuzzball foil? 


The saga demands a memorable villain to 
follow Darth Vader and Palpatine. Max Von 
Sydow seems an obvious fit as a venerable 
antagonist. Could he be a remnant of the Sith 
with Adam Driver as his apprentice (“Always 
two there are...”)? Or an exiled Grand Moff 
returning to reclaim power? You also have 
to wonder if the sequel trilogy will resurrect 
Vader in some way... 


iti The X-Wing Fighter was a generation- 
defining piece of Star Wars iconography 
missing from the prequels. Thirty years on 
they’re sure to have the heady nostalgic appeal 
of a squadron of Spitfires scrambling into 
battle again. 


4# Expect Abrams to trade on some mythic 
Star Wars moments. Imagine the resonance of 
a sixtysomething Luke Skywalker passing on 
his lightsaber to the next generation with the 
words “An elegant weapon for a more civilised 
age...” Or watching another twin sunset on 
Tatooine, remembering the kid he used to be. 
The kid we all used to be... Nick Setchfield 


F RST AMONG 


SEQUELS 
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ith Disney applying the 
smelling salts, the Force will 
reawaken this December. 
Then we’ll all know what 
roles Rey, Finn, Poe Damaron 
and Kylo Ren are play in the 
saga. We’ll all, probably, be arguing whether BB-8 
is the new R2 or the new Jar Jar. And we’ll all, no 
doubt, be desperate to know: what next? 

Amazingly for such a zeitgeist-pummelling 
franchise in the internet age, we currently know 
very little about the answer to that question. The 
new Disney-owned Lucasfilm has managed to keep 
rumours to a minimum, and even to manage any 
rumours that have leaked to such an extent that it’s 
near -impossible to assess the veracity of any 
individual titbit. 


So let’s start with the rock- solid facts. There 
will be two sequels to The Force Awakens, to be 
released in 2017 and 2018. There will be at least 
three stand-alone films, set in the Star Wars 
universe but unconnected, plot-wise, to the core 
trilogy. The first will be release in December 2016, 
directed by Monsters and Godzilla helmer Gareth 
Edwards from a script by Chris Weitz (The Golden 
Compass) based on a script by Gary Whitta {After 
Earth), Another standalone will be directed by 
Josh Trank (Chronicle, Fantastic Four). 

Also, although his role has never been 
officially confirmed by Lucasfilm, it's pretty 
much certain Loopeds Rian Johnson (knowm to be 
a massive Star Wars fan) is writing and directing 
Star Wars VIII and IX, and writing (at least) IX, 
because Lucasfilm hasn’t put a gag on him 


mentioning it in interview he’s done for the 
last few months. 

Similarly, Disney chairman Bob Iger has said 
that the company intends to release a standalone 
film every two years, alternating annually with 
the main trilogy, but for the moment only the first 
standalone has an official release date. And while 
it’s been widely reported that Simon Kinberg 
(X-Men: Days Of Future Past/Fantastk Four) and 
Lawrence Kasdan (The Empire Strikes Back) are 
both working on standalone scripts, we don’t 
know yet if either or both will be used, or whether 
they’re earmarked for standalone film two or 
three. Indeed, Trank could be directing standalone 
number three, though it seems more likely, 
considering that he’s been announced already, 
he‘s directing on the second. 
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UNKNOWN FORCES a “young” Princess Leia, but will the new overseers basic plot premise for the new series. The only 

If you think there are a lot of known unknowns of the franchise really want films set in a different thing that's reasonable to extrapolate from what 

behind-the-scenes, there's pretty much a complete time period to the current jewel in the crown? Is we’ve seen so far is Leia, Han and Luke will 

Tatooine-esque desert of unknowns when it comes it not more likely at least one of the spin-offs will probably be more and more marginal as the series 

to what we’ll actually be seeing on screen after concentrate on one of the new characters? Which progresses, though we still hold out hope that Luke 

The Force Awakens. Oh, sure, there have been is a risk in itself - what if audiences don’t take to will make a final appearance in the last movie as 

rumours, especially about the standalones, where the new characters? a blue, wavy, Jedi spirit, like his dad and mentors 

seemingly everyone from the original trilogy Maybe one idea for a standalone movie could before him. Mark Hamill said way, way back that 

(though notably hardly anybody from the prequels) be inspired by the fact that the trailer for The that’s what Lucas had planned when he stiU hoped 

is supposed to be starring in a spin-off, plus nearly Force Awakens was only the second most-watched to make the sequel trilogy, but as we all know now, 

all the regular characters from Star Wars Rebek, movie trailer on the internet in 2014. What came Disney threw most of Lucas’s ideas in the bin. 

the CG toon series currently airing. first? Fifty Shades Of Grey. What that franchise However, spirit -Jedi-Luke is surely too appealing 

The fact is, as we go to press, we know nothing. clearly needs, then, is a spin-off concentrating an idea not to keep (normally we’d say that would 

The persistent stories that we’ll get a bounty hunter on Jabba’s slave girls, suggest a heroic death for Luke as well, but simple 

film starring Boba Fett seem most likely, but Or maybe not... old age may just as likely catch up with him, 

completely unsubstantiated. It might be fun to As for the main trilogy, we’ll only have an idea presuming he’s not killed by a faulty sliding 

have films starring a “young” Han Solo or of where that’s going once we know more about the door on The Millennium Falcon). » 
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AIMAVSPASSON 
WHAT YOU HAVE 
LEARNED 


No Bothans died to bring 
you this information... 


Star Wars Standalone 1 

Release date: 16 December 2016 

Director: Gareth Edwards 
Script: Chris Weitz 
(based on an original 
script by Gary Whitta) 

Starring: Felicity Jones, Tatiana 
Maslany, Rooney Mara 


Star Wars: Episode VIII 

Release date: 2017 
Director: Rian Johnson (TBC) 

Script: Rian Johnson (TBC) 


Star Wars 

Standalone 2 . 

Release date: 2018 i 

Director: Josh Trank (TBC) I 
Script: Simon Kinberg (TBC) 

Star Wars: Episode IX 

Release date: 2019 

Director: TBC 

Script: Rian Johnson (TBC) 


Star Wars Standalone 3 

Release date: 2020 
Director: Josh Trank (TBC) 
Script: Simon Kinberg (TBC) 



EASTER EGGS GALORE 

However, what is genuinely exciting is Lucas film’s 
announcement back in 2013 of a Ground Zero for 
the Star Jf^rs expanded universe. The Lucasfilm 
story group was set up to rationalise the fictional 
Star universe beyond the films into one 
cohesive continuity. The first product produced 
under the story group’s guidance was PC game 
Star JVars: The Old Republic: Galactic Staijighter: 
go look at the credits. 

In other words, anything other than the movies 
produced before Galactic Starfigbter - whether 
cartoons, books, games, comics or whatever - are 
now no longer considered canon and consigned 
to an alternate reality. What this means is that 
the next few years could be a Star Wars Easter 
egg bonanza. How can you not watch Star Wars 
Rebels without thinking, “Wow, that’s a real cool 
character/idea/planet/space ship - wonder if it’ll 
turn up in the films?” It’ll be great fun seeing 
cross-references and foreshadowings popping 
up all over the place. 

It’s also worth noting that when the licence 
returned to Marvel Comics, the first three titles 
announced were all fairly predictable - Star Wars, 
Han Solo, Princess Leia - but swiftly following 
that was the announcement of a Kanan comic, 


a spin-off from Rebels. The cross-polinisation 
is progressing fast. 

It would be great to think that Marvel might 
produce an official comic adaptation of The Force 
Awakens. Though such official comic tie-ins are 
pretty much a thing of the past, there’s such 
a tradition of Star Wars adaptations it’s another 
idea too enticing to pass up. Especially as Marvel’s 
owners, Disney, might be able to smooth over any 
’’actor likenesses” issues that make comics of 
movies less financially viable these days. 

We’d also be very surprised if Lucasfilm doesn’t 
announce a Star Wars TV series at some point in the 
next five years. Disney has foisted two Marvel 
Cinematic Universe spin-offs onto ABC, the US 
network it also owns. Surely the Mouse House 
won’t be able to resist making Star Wars a prime 
time force as well? George Lucas was trying to 
develop small screen Star Wars before he sold his 
legacy, and while Disney will no doubt ignore any 
plans he had, they will have far more clout to get 
a ’TV series made. Whatever the future hold for 


Star Wars, Disney is unlikely to regret its decision 
to awaken the cash cow. 

But what of Lucas himself? With all of his 
assets sold off, and Kathleen Kennedy holding the 
Lucasfilm reins at Disney, is he actually retiring 
from the movie business? “I’m moving away from 
the business, from the company, from all this 
kind of stuff,” he said, now the star of a new comic 
book about his life {Otbit: George Lucas; Rise Of 
An Empire - see below left). “I’m completely 
confident that Disney will take good care of the 
franchise I’ve built... I’m finishing all my 
obligations and I’m going to retire to my garage 
with my saw and hammer and build hobby movies. 
I’ve always wanted to make movies that were more 
experimental in nature, and not have to worry 
about them showing in movie theatres.” 

Still seeing himself as a rebel leader in 
Hollywood, all his sawing and hammering over 
the last 40 years has nevertheless shaped the face 
of modern cinema. Between Star Wars, Indiana 
Jones, Industrial Light & Magic, Pixar, Skywalker 
Sound and his investment in Disney - it’s hard 
to find a single film showing in a movie theatre 
todav that doesn’t owe him a debt of thanks. 

kf 

Paying for almost everything himself since 1977, 
and continuing to make personal, nostalgic, 
geeky films that he loves and the critics hate, 

Lucas has always been an auteur and an outsider. 
Maybe we will find him making ‘hobby movies’ 
in his garage in a few years, but in truth, that’s 
all he’s ever done (admittedly with a much bi^er 
garage than most.,.). Always more of a fan than 
a filmmaker, whether or not he has any say in 
the future direction of his own empire remains 
to be seen, but one thing’s for sure... The Force 
win be with him, always... 
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STADIUM:IMK FORMERLY KNOWN AS MK DONS 

EARLY ENTRY {FROM 9AM) £5. ENTRY AFTER 1 1 AM IS FREE! 


SATURDAY 1 3TH 


CARICEi^ - 
VAN HOUTEN 

GAME OF THRONES 


JASON ^ DEREK 
FLEMYNG JACOBI 

X-MB^ FIRST OASS PRIMEVAL DOCTOR WHO 


^ NICKT RYAN a ART _ 

BLOOD GAGE Parkinson 

AGENTS OF S,H.I.ELO HOBBITTHE MUSKETEERS GAME OF7HRONES 


Pristine 

■ADAM?* 


ELLlE STEVEN 

HADDINGTON WILLIAMS 

FCTrLESWAR,DOCTDRWHO SUPERNATURAL, X-FILES 


FREE BUSES WILL BE RUNNING FROMTHETRAIN STATION AND 
CENTREiMKTOTHE KFC OUTSIDE DONS STADIUM. 


DOCTOR WHO. HOBBTr 


PUASEVISITTHEWffiSITE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUTTHE EVENT. 


COM/MILTONKEYNES 


B Showmasters 


L£ officialshowmasters 


OLYMPIA 


FILM & COMIC CON 

MEETTHESE GUESTS...AND MANY MORE! 


JEREMY 

BULLOCH 


DAVE 

PROWSE 


MILTON 

JOHNS 


JOHN 


ALAN 

HARRIS 


IAN 

LISTON 


RICHARD DEAN NEVE 
ANDERSON CAMPBELL 


jONATHAN CHRISTOPHER 
FRAKES LLOYD 


EMILY 

KINNEY 


DAVID 

BRADLEY 


MYSTERIO 


STEPHEN 

CONSTANTINO 


KENNY 

BAKER 


A HUGE VARIETY OF EXHIBITORS STALLS SELLING ALL KINDS OF MERCH! ITEMS INCLUDE 
POSTERS. CLOTHING, FIGURES, CARDS. AMERICAN CANDY, COMICS, ARTWORK AND MORE! 


EVENT OPEN IPM-8PM FRI AND 9AM-6PM ON SAT/SUN. ENTRY: ADULT PRICES FROM £12. CHILD PRICES FROM £10 
ENTRYTICKETS AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE ONUNE PHOTO SESSIONS AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE WSC ON THE DAY. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TERMS AND CONDITIONS PLEASE VISIT OUR WEBSITE 


ERIK 

BAUERSFELD 

Guests are charging for autographs. Guests subject to ivorfc commitments. Not all guests signing on all days. Queues may form before the event starts. 


WWW.LONDONFILMANDCOMICCON.COM 



Ridley Scott’s stated on many 
occasions that It was Star Wars 
that inspired him to make a sci-fi 
movie, so if he’d never seen 
George Lucas’ movie, chances 
are he might never have made 
Ihe definitive sci-fi horror 


Had Star Wars not turned the previously 
avant-garde movie brat George Lucas into the 
unlikely king of popcorn cinema, chances are 
^d tove carried on making THX il JS-style 
H^Wse fare. 


Lucas sometimes gets unjustified stick for 
dumbing down cinema, but no-one can claim 
that he hasn’t pushed movies to a new ievel, 
by sirdcing many of the profits he made from 
Btaf Wars into new technologies. 


No Pixar 

Pixar started out 
as Lucasfilm^s 
computer 
graphics division, 
before being 
bought by Steve 
Jobs in 1986. 
Without a 
company like 
Pixar to sustain 
a creative genius 
like Toy Story 
creator John 
Lasseter^ there 
may have been 
nobody around 
to turn Buzz 
Lightyearand 
Woody into 
feature-length 
movie stars. 


No Howard 
The Duck 

And would 
aminorarthouse 
director have had 
the production 
clout to bankroll 
Howard The Duck 
and Willow? Love 
'em or hate 'em, 
they still stir up 
a debate. 


No Indiana 
Jonas 

Without the 
success of Star 
Wars behind him, 
it's unlikely any 
studio would 
have taken 
a punt on Lucas' 
idea about an 
archaeologist 
adventurer. 
Consequently, 
Harrison Ford 
would never 
have had the 
opportunity 
to take the 
even more 
career-defining- 
thamHanSolo 
(who,ofcoursej 
never even 
existed) role of 
Indiana Jones. 


No Blade 
Runner 

If Ridiey Scott 
hadn't made 
Alien f would 
he have bagged 
a gig directing 
an adaptation of 
Philip K Dick's Do 
Androids Dream 
Of Electric Sheep! 
And if the movie 
had been made 
by someone else, 
would they have 
nailed a vision of 
a dystopian future 
so definitive 
that ‘"S/ade 
flunner-esque" 
has become one 
of the most 
overused 
adjectives in 
sd-fi? Nope, of 
course not. 


No Jurassic 
Park 

Or Terminator 2, 
After years of 
pushing the 
envelope with 
old-school effects, 
it was I LM who 
led the way in 
integrating 
computer- 
generated visuals 
into live-action 
movies. Had they 
not joined forces 
with James 
Cameron and 
Steven Spielberg 
however, it might 
have been many 
more years before 
CGI was taken 
seriously as 
a cinematic tool. 


NoILM 

Without Star 
Wars^ Lucas 
would never have 
founded Industrial 
lights Magic, 
and special 
effects could 
have languished 
in the 'models 
dangling on 
wires* doldrums 
forieveral years. 


Harrison 
Ford doesn't 
become 
a major star 

Harrison Ford 
wasn't George 
Lucas* first 
choice for the role 
of Han Solo, and 
a career of being 
other directors' 
noMirst choice 
could have been 
Ford's destiny 
had Star Wars 
not set him on the 
path to the A-list. 


No Aliens 

Like its 
predecessor, 
Aliens spawned 
its own sub-genre 
It's become the 
blueprint for 
monster sequels 
(bigger bads, 
more of them) 
while anything 
featuring 
interstellar 
commandoes has 
those xenomorph 
fingerprinits all 
over it. 


Fewer 

headlining 

heroines 

There had been 
screen heroes 
with two X 
chromosomes 
before Ripley, but 
it was Sigourney 
Weaver's 
ass- kicking 
warrant officer 
who really blazed 
trails for female 
action stars. 


Good news 
for Tom 
Selleck! 

The Magnum star 
doesn't have to 
kick himself for 
missing out on the 
role of a lifetime. 


No Lord Of 
The Rings 

No Star Wars 
means no 
prequels, and that 
means no Jar Jar 
Sinks. On paper 
that's a good 
thing, but it was 
ILM'swork on the 
Gungan menace 
that made Gollum 
a viable option. 
Without Gollum 
you'd have no 
Lord Of The Rings, 
so Peter Jackson 
might still be 
making offbeat 
indie horror 
movies in New 
Zealand. 


No Indy 
imitators 

Without Indiana 
Jones, there can 
be no Imitators. 


No WALL-E 
No MonsterSf Inc 
No Nemo 


No Avatar 

Without I LM, 
James Cameron 
might never have 
been able to 
crown himself 
king of the world 
off the back of 
Titanic -and 
subsequently not 
have been able 
to spend the 
next decade 
developing the 
3D technology 
that made 
Avafcar possible. 


No imitators 

Alien basically 
created the sci-fi 
horror genre, and 
almost every 
space- set monster 
movie since has 
pinched that dark 
corridors/"used 
universe” vibe. 


No rival CG 
animation 
studios 

Ho Shrek 

No How To Train 
Your Dragon 

Ho LEGO Movie 


No The Mummy 

No Romancing 
The Stone 

No The Goonies 

No Young 
Sherlock Holmes 


No The 
Hobbit 

They can’1 even 
make it in a 
post-Lord Of The 
Rings world... 


No Sydney 
Bristow 

Ho Kill BUI 


Ho Event Hortzof} 
No Pandorum 
No Dead Space 


No Tomb ^'der 

Ho National 
Treasure 


No Dark City 
No Fifth Element 


No 3D 
revolution 


No Sarah Connor 















WmFstS^Vars came along, ’70s sci-fi was dominated by though 
Coterie fare like Silent Running, Solaris and The Andromeda Straii 
Then a twin-pronged attack of Close Encounters Of The Third Kind 

E (mainly) Star Wars brought science fiction to the mainstream 
kay that nothing before them ever had. 


There had been a couple of aborted attempts 
to bring back Star Trek in the ’70s, but it v^as 
arguably the success of Star Wars that proved 
to Paramount that big-budget space opera 
^d plenty of money-making potential. 


The films were only 
ever a part of the 
Star Wars universe, 
which is St/// the 
blueprint for 
Hollywood’s 
synergy approach 
to filmmaking. 


No Star Trek; 
The Next 
Generation 

Without a movie 
franchise to prove 
that the world still 
had love for Kirk, 
Spockand co, 
the chances of 
anyone taking a 
punt on a spin-off 
series with an 
entirely new cast 
would have been 
slim-to-none. 


No 

Moonraker 

Theendofl977’s 
The Spy Who 
Loved Mo states 
that '“James Bond 
will return in For 
Your Eyes Qnfy**. 
Then Star Wars 
happened. 


No imitators 

So many people 
tried to get 
a piece of the 
post-Sfar IVars 
pie that the 
iate-70s/early 
'80s sci-fi and 
fantasy landscape 
would have 
looked completely 
different had 
George Lucas's 
movie not been 
there, waiting 
to be imitated. 


Generation 

X-Wing 

With no Star Wars 
to talk about, The 
Simpsons j Family 
Guy, Spaced^ and 
particularly Kevin 
Smith, could have 
run out of jokes 
before they'd 
even started - an 
entire generation 
tragically silenced. 


No TV space 
opera 

Without Star Trek 
to light the way, 
the sci-fi TV 
landscape would 
have looked 
pretty barren... 

Ho Babylon S 

No Sfaryate SG-l 

Ho Farscape 

Ho Bed Dwarf 


No Battlestar 

Galactica 

reboot 

Though seeing 
as the original 
Battlestar 
Galactka would 
never have existed 
to remake»thls Is 
kind of academic. 


No Force 
Awakens 

Whatever you 
thought of The 
Phantom Menace 
there hasn't been 
much to rival the 
giddy buzz you 
felt in the months 
leading up to its 
release back in 
1999. That trailer, 
that poster, that 
opening blast... 
Nothing, in fact* 
until this winter, 
when we all wait 
{with everything 
crossed) to see 
whatJJ Abrams 
is going to deliver 
with The Force 
Awakens. A long 
time ago, has 
never seemed 
so dose. 


The smartest thing George Lucas ever did was 
keepirig hold of the merchandising rights to 
Star Wars, By turning his movies into action 
jfigures, lunchboxes, bubble bath and much, 
Iwch more, he made enough money to finance 
|K|£mp/re Strikes Back (almost) and Return 
^dBIpJedi himself. 


No Flash Gordon 


Ho Space Raiders 
No The Black Hole 


No geek 
dollar 

Without Star Wars 
would anyone 
have realised 
how much money 
they could make 
out of die^cast 
spaceships and 
character busts? 
And would they 
have so many 
franchises to help 
ir^pirethem? 


Less eventy event movies 

Sfar Wars didn't quite invent the 
summer blockbuster {something Jaws 
is usually credited for In 1975), but it 
did take the event movie to another 
level. It also increased Honywood’s 
appetite for sequels, when The 
Empire Strikes Back confirmed the 
money-making potential of 
a follow-up, and promoted the idea 
that movies should come in threes. 


No specialist 
shops 

With nothing to 
put on their 
shelves, the likes 
of Forbidden 
f^lanet would 
look very, very 
bare -assuming, 
of course, that 
they'd even exist. 
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Free Valuations 
<>Worrd Wide .customer database 

World Record prices achieved 

* 


AUCTIONS 


COLLECTABLE TOY SPECIALISTS 


For more information regarding 
^rthcoming sales visit the Vectis website 
■ All Vectis sales are Room Auctions 

‘ live internet bidding available at 

www.invaluable.com & www.vectis.co.uk 


www.vectis.co.uk 





The Kurtz/Joiner Archive is the collaboration 
of Gary Kurtz (Star Wars producer, filmmaker 
and vice president of Lucasfilm up until 1981) 
and Star Wars film historian and collector Jason 
joiner. From it's beginnings in the early '90s they 
have catalogued, preserved and archived a large 
collection of images, paperw^ork and props 
spanning Mr Kurtz's career in the film industry. 


Please contact us if you Iiave any items you think the Archive will be interested in, or simply 
want items appraised. 


As well as preserving all the material saved 
by Mr Kurtz himself, the Archive regularly 
gathers items which cover the making of the 
films he worked on, and are verv keen to 
obtain items not already contained within 
the Archive. They are still actively buying 
up items which they feel are important to 
the history of Mr Kurtz's films, so that the 
collection will continue to grow for future 
generations of film fans. 


WWW.KURTZ|0INERARCHIVE.C0M 


THE KURTZ JOINER ARCHIVE 


JASON@KURTZJOINERARCHIVE.COM 






